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A student-owned Volkswagen parked in the Ryan parking lot was set on fire late Tuesday, Oct. 30. Security 
quickly extinguished the fire, as well as the fire set to a Dodge Durango parked next to the Volkswagen. 


Cars ignited in Ryan Hall lot; 





My: 
By Victoria Welch 
Executive Editor - 


Two cars belonging to St. ° 


Michael’s students were set on 
fire Oct. 30 in the Ryan Hall 
parking lot. 

Security responded. t to the 
parking lot at 11:42 p.m. on Oct. 
30 to extinguish the fires. 

St. Michael’s security offi- 
cers Mike Mannings, Dave 
Thompson and Steve Cushing, 


: igation underway _ ‘ 


were alerted to the fires by two 
students. 

The cars, a Volkswagen Jetta 
owned by sophomore Hannah 
London and a Dodge Durango 
owned by a student of the School 
of International Studies, were 
examined by the Vermont State 
Inspector the following day. 

A fire appeared to have been 
set on the left front tire of the 
Volkswagen, while a rag soaked 
in flammable liquid was stuffed 


a Neco ae ten 


into the gas tank of the Durango, 
said Peter Soons, director of 
Security. 

Members of St. Michael’s 
Fire &Rescue and _ the 
Colchester Police Department 
also responded to the fires. 

Investigation into the inci- 
dent is still pending, Soons said. 
He said he hopes anyone with 
any information pertinent to the 
investigation will contact 
Security. 


Lime Kiln Road quarry to be 
filled in during the next year 


Fill to come from soil removed during hospital renovations 


By Ed Difiglia 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College, 
Fletcher Allen Health Care and 
the Vermont Transportation 
Department have signed a deal to 
fill in the eastern quarry off 
Lime Kiln Road in South 
Burlington. 

Fletcher Allen Health Care 
proposed the idea to fill the quar- 
ry when it was looking for a 
place to dump about 400,000 
cubic yards of soil that will be 
removed to build an underground 
parking garage, said Jason Gibbs 
of the Fletcher Allen public rela- 
tions department. 


The hospital contacted St. 
Michael’s College, which direct- 
ed them to the State Department 
of Transportation, and a deal was 
arranged among the three, said 
Sherward Farnsworth, the state’s 
project manager for the opera- 
tion. 

The Transportation Depart- 
ment became involved because it 
was looking for a way to replace 
the bridge on Lime Kiln Road. 
The state wants to move the road 
so a new bridge can be built, 
Farnsworth said. 

The quarries on both sides of 
Lime Kiln Road are linked by a 
tunnel 30 feet wide by 30 feet 
high, Farnsworth said. The tunnel 


is submerged. 

The state has not done any 
surveys of the bottom of the 
quarries, but believes the water 
to be about 30 feet deep in the 
east quarry (on the upstream side 
of the road) and about 50 feet 
deep in the west quarry, 
Farnsworth said. Pumping of the 
quarry is set to begin this week, 
Farnsworth said. 

Lime Kiln Road will go 
across where the quarry is now, 
Farnsworth said. He said filling 
in the quarry provides an ideal 
location for the construction of 
the new bridge, and it will elimi- 


See QUARRIES, Page 2 
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Basketball stand-out 






Chandler suspended 


By Adam Lanthier 
Managing Editor 


Junior Jared Chandler, a 
scholarship basketball athlete, 
was suspended from the college 
for disciplinary reasons Nov. 2 
by the college Judicial Review 
Board. 

The suspension is “not an 
athletic issue, but a school 
issue,” said Angie Aja, sports 
information director. 

Men’s basketball coach Tom 
O’Shea said Chandler had been 
suspended from the team. 

A student with a case decid- 
ed upon by the Judicial Review 
Board has the right appeal the 
ruling within 10 working days of 
the decision, Housing Coordina- 
tor Sheryl Fleury said 

According to the 2001-02 
code and conduct rules for St. 
President © Marc 
vanderHeyden has the power to 
review, modify or reverse any 
Judicial Review Board decision. 

The Judicial Review Board 
“left the door wide open” for an 
appeal, said Buff Lindau, direc- 


tor of public relations. 

Judicial Review Boards are 
comprised of two faculty mem- 
bers selected by faculty regula- 
tions, two administrators desig- 
nated by the president, and three 
students chosen by the Student 
Association president. 

S.A. President Matt Colby, a 
senior, said 17 students are 
selected annually to’ serve as 
board members. Student Life 
organized a training seminar for 
the student representatives, he 
said. 

Legal counsel is not permit- 
ted at Judicial Review Board 
hearings, the guide of code and 
conduct said, but a_ student 
appearing before the board is 
allowed “a support person from 
the St. Michael’s community.” 

[t also said the student who 
registered a complaint is respon- 
sible for providing proof at the 
hearing. 5 

Lindau said legal charges 
have not been filed, nor has there 
been any police involvement in 
the alleged incident. 


Students get hands-on training 
through the local ROTC program 


Photo by Robert LaRoche 


ROTC cadets set up a Claymore mine during a Saturday morning 
lab at Camp Johnson. See Page 4 to learn more about the UVM 
ROTC program and the St. Michael’s College cadets involved. 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the Oct. 26 to Nov. 1 Security report. Compiled by Security Administrative Assistant Charlene Valyou. 


Friday, Oct. 26 
6:55 a.m. Complaint at Alliot 
Hall 
2:05 p.m. Vandalism at Alumni 
Hall 
2:08 p.m. Odor violation in 
Joyce Hall 
4:39 p.m. Larceny/theft Ethan 
Allen Apartments 
6:10 p.m. Safety incident in 
Ryan Hall 
6:13 p.m. 911 hangup in 
Durick Library 
6:55 p.m. Suspicious person at 
Chapel 
7:50 p.m. Vandalism at Purtill 
Hall 
8:40 p.m. Alcohol violation 
300s 
9:06 p.m. Vandalism at Ryan 
Hall 


Saturday, Oct. 27 


2:27 a.m. Disorderly conduct at 
Alumni Hall 
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3:37 a.m. Vandalism at North 
Campus 

7:58 a.m. Complaint 200s 
9:27 a.m. Larceny/theft 200s 
3:30 p.m. Larceny/theft 200s 
7:38 p.m. — at SIS com- 
mons 

8:30 p.m. Odor violation in 
Alumni Hall 

8:46 p.m. Alarm at SIS com- 
mons 

9:01 p.m. Harassment 300s 
10:18 p.m. Alcohol violation at 
Joyce Hall 

11:43 p.m. Alcohol violation at 
main campus 

11:45 p.m. Drunkenness at 
Alliot Hall 


Sunday, Oct. 28 
12:46 a.m. Vandalism on main 
campus 
12:48 a.m. Drunkenness at 
Alliot Hall 
12:58 a.m. Unlawful entry 


300s 

1:06 a.m. Vandalism at main 
campus 

1:32 a.m. Potential assault at 
Alliot Hall 

1:37 a.m. Harassment at 
Alumni Hall 

1:54 a.m. Drunkenness 100s 
3:05 a.m. Medical assist at 
Alumni Hall 


4:40 a.m. Vandalism at Nicole . 


Hall 

5:06 p.m. Burglary 300s 

$:51 p.m. Vandalism at Dupont 
Hall 

8:08 p.m. Harassment at 
Hodson Hall 

8:23 p.m. Power outage at 
Joyce Hail 

9:07 p.m. Odor violation in 
Joyce Hall : 


Tuesday, Oct. 30 
1:24 a.m. Vandalism at St. 
Edmund’s Hall 








nate the need to build retaining 
walls that would have been need- 
ed for construction if the route 
could not have gone over the 
quarry. It will save the state 
about $1.5 million, Farnsworth 
said. 

The project will cost about 
$1 million, Farnsworth said. He 
also said the service road leading 
from the Vermont 15 jug-handle 
back to the quarry would be 
widened and paved by the state 
so it could handle the high num- 
ber of trucks that will be driving 
down it. 

The quarries are very dan- 
gerous places, and when con- 
struction begins extra security 
measures will be taken to make 
sure no one gets into the quarries, 
Farnsworth said . 

Holes in the fence around 
the quarry have already been 
patched, he said . 

“This is a construction zone. 
Stay away from the whole area,” 
Farnsworth said. 


Lt. Stech of the Colchester — 


Police Department said there 
have been a few accidents down 
there over the years, including 


Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Swimming and cliff jumping are popular activities at the quarries off 
Lime Kiln Road, something that has concerned officials for years. 


QUARRIES: Concerns 
about dangers of site 


Continued from Page 1 


one fatality 15 to 20 years ago 
involving a young man who 
jumped into the quarry, hit his 
head beneath the surface and 
died. 

“Please, no swimming,” 
Farnsworth said, who is con- 
cerned about the safety of those 
who might go to the quarries. 

The project will allow the 
state to replace the aging bridge 
and build a newer, safer one that 
will also have a_ sidewalk, 
Farnsworth said. 

Director of Public Relations 
at St. Michael’s College, Buff 
Lindau, said filling in the quar- 
ries will eliminate a dangerous 
spot, and the spot was chosen by 
Fletcher Allen to dump the fill 
left from the renovation project 
because it is pretty close to the 
construction site. 

“It’s a way to lessen the dan- 
ger of that location,’ Lindau 
said. 

Gibbs said the company 
working on the renovation of 
Fletcher Allen began hauling dirt 
from the construction site to St. 
Michael’s on Oct. 19 to store 
until it can begin filling the quar- 
ries. 


’ wonderful 


8:12 a.m. Intrusion alarm at 
Dupont Hall 


9:45 a.m. Towed vehicle at 


McCarthy Arts Center 
10:47 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
Durick Library 

5:40 p.m. Alarm at Dupont 
Hall 

7:29 p.m. Larceny/theft 
Alumni Hall 

11:38 p.m. Fire at Ryan Hall 


Wednesday, Oct. 31 
1 a.m. Suspicious pérson Ryan 
Hall 
1:08 a.m. Suspicious person 
Campus Road 
1:49 a.m. Suspicious person 
400s 
2:01 a.m. Suspicious person 
Ross 
2:12 a.m. Malicious mischief at 
Vermont 15 
7:45 a.m. Parking enforcement 
at main campus 


12:45 p.m. Fire alarm at 
Salmon Hall _ 

6:37 p.m. Safety incident al 
Lyons Hall 


Thursday, Nov. 1 
12:22 a.m. 911 hangup at 
Joyce Hall 
12:28 a.m. Missing property 
200s 
12:32 a.m. Disturbance at Ryan 
Hall 
12:47 a.m. Alcohol violation at - 
McCarthy 
1:25 a.m. Noise complaint at 
Ryan Hall 
1:49 a.m. Disorderly conduct at = 
Joyce Hall 
12:54 p.m. Vandalism 100s 
5:46 p.m. Larceny/theft 
Jeanmarie Hall 
11:30 p.m. Disorderly conduct oS 
at Senior Hall 





Council finds new 
home at St. Michael’s 


By Jodi Wolfe 
Staff Writer 


The Vermont Council on 
World Affairs has been relocated 
to St. Michael’s College in the 
School of’ International ‘Studies 
under the supervision of Dean 
Bonnie Tangalos, who is the 
council president. 

Warren R. Austin, R-Vt., 
U.S. senator from 1931 to 1946, 
founded the organization in 1952 
along with other Vermont politi- 
cians. It was set up at the 
University of Vermont under the 
supervision of professor George 
Little and later moved to Trinity 
College. 

The council has hosted more 
than 2,000 visitors in its 50 years 
and is a longtime member of the 
National Council for Inter- 
national Visitors. 

“I believe that it is more 
realistic to move the council into 
the mainstream of volunteer 


‘groups in Vermont by joining 


with other Vermont-based inter- 
nationally focused councils,” 
Tangalos said. 

She said she would like to 
form a student group on campus 
to discuss foreign affairs. 

They continued to hold 
meetings and hosted internation- 
al visitors, Tangalos said. In the 
spring of 2000, Trinity College 
realized it no longer had the 
resources to house the council, 
so the council asked Tangalos 
and St. Michael’s to house it. 

President Mare vander- 
Heyden said he felt it was a good 
idea. 

“When the opportunity 
came, I thought it was perfect,” 
vanderHeyden said. “We have a 
very good reputation for being 
very welcoming to international 
students.” 

He said he expected a lot 
programs from 
Tangalos. He said if it were not 


The council’s 
missions: 


“Our mission is to Ir 





and host internatioi . 
itors, offer college and 
university students lec- _ 
tures and seminars on 
world affairs, and serve 2 
a resource to local 
systems.” 






for the council, the college 
would not have been able to get 
speakers on campus such as 
Maria Eitel. Eitel, vice president 
and senior adviser for corporate 
responsibility of Nike Corp., 
spoke at the Council’s autumn 
event Oct. 23. 

VanderHeyden helped the 
council obtain the $140,000 — 
Israel-Arab Peace Partner Grant 
from the U.S. State Department. 

According to Tangalos, Rep. 
Bernard Sanders, I-Vt. initiated 
the project. The grant was 
received in February. 

The project, called “Beyond 
Boundaries: Vermont Peace 
Partners,” will help work on con- 
flict resolution and try to active- 
ly strengthen and support the 
fragile Middle East peace 
process, according to the propos- 
al. 

The grant will bring more 
than 16 participants from Israel, 
the West Bank, Jordan, and 
Morocco for two occasions to 
Vermont, Tangalos said. Two 
participants from each country 
will be chosen in cooperation 
with public affairs sections of the 
American Embassies. 

The first event will be a 
water resource conference at St. 


See VCWA, Page 3 
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VCWA: Some plans on hold 
due to Sept. 11 terrorist attacks 


Continued from Page 2 


Michael’s planned for next 
spring. The second is a multi- 
cultural festival planned for the 
fall of 2002 or 2003. The multi- 
cultural festival would involve 
the participants’ coming to Ver- 

mont for displays of Islamic and 
Israeli art, music, crafts and food. 

“In addition to its reputation 
as a leader in environmental 
issues, Vermont had earned a 
strong regional and national rep- 
utation for its robust and lively 
arts councils and artists coopera- 
tives,” the proposal said. 

However, the council cannot 
immediately implement the grant 
because of the conflict in the 
Middle East and the response to 
Sept. 11. 

“Unfortunately, at a time 
when that part of the world needs 
something, things just got more 
difficult,” Tangalos said. 

St. Michael’s 
has several faculty 
and staff members 
on the council 
including William 
Wilson, William 
Garrett, Kathleen 
Balutansky, 
Patricia Siplon, _ 
Jeffrey Ayres, Reza 
Ramazani, Ke-Wen 
Wang and Dana 
vanderHeyden. 

Dana _ vander- 
Heyden said she has been on the 
advisory board for four or five 
months. She said she is very 
pleased with the programs 
planned by the committee are 
and she enjoyed the autumn 
event with Maria Eitel. 

“I embrace the mission of 
the council and hope it will lead 
to a greater understanding of 
world affairs,’ Dana vander- 
Heyden said. 

Wilson, a political science 


professor, has been involved with 
the council on and off for 25 
years. He serves on the advisory 
board. 

“The council is to raise 
awareness of world affairs in 
Vermont and _ Burlington,” 
Wilson said. He is happy to see 
the council revived at St. 
Michael’s College, he said. He 
has helped organize many speak- 
ers and discussion prograins, he 
said. He also sends a newsletter 
to other interested groups. 

The council is putting on 
three events during November. 
There was a panel discussion on 
“Terrorism — America’s rights 
and responsibilities” on Nov. 4. 
Three major Vermont opinion- 
ists, David Moats, Stuart Stevens 
and Sister Miriam Ward, will sit 
on the panel. On Nov. 5, 
Ambassador Frank Wisner spoke 
on “American Foreign Policy 
After Sept. 11.” On Friday, Nov. 


“TI embrace the mission of the 
council and hope it will lead to a 
greater understanding of world 


affairs.” 


Dana vanderHeyden 


30, the Ambassador of the 
Republic of South Korea, Sung 
Chul Yang, will .speak on 
“American Foreign Policy after 
Sept. 11 and Effects on Korea.” 
Tangalos encourages many stu- 
dents to attend the events and she 
is looking for students interested 
in helping set up for the three 
presentations. 

She has established an 
internship for students minoring 
in global studies, international 


Local groups 
working with 
VCWA: 


Burlington-Bethlehem- 
Arad Sister City Program 


Champlain College 
Vermont World Trade Office 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue 


Lake Champlain Basin 
Science Center 


All Arts Council of Franklin 
County 


Associates in Rural 
Development 


business, economics, or political 

science who want to help the 

council. 

Students can see Joanne 
LaBrake for an appli- 
cation, Tangalos said. 
It is a part-time posi- 
tion with a maximum 
of 10 hours a week. 
The job _ includes 
office management 
and communication 
within and outside 
the council. The 
main task of the 
intern is to serve as a 
liaison between the 
president of the coun- 

cil and the council advisory 

board. 

The council is also working 
on soliciting members, Tangalos 
said. She said she would like to 
provide better programs and 
services throughout the state. 

“The ultimate goal is to cre- 
ate a council that is self-sustain- 
ing that provides international 
services and information for 
world affairs, not just 
Burlington,” Tangalos said. 


St. Michael’s and local area schools 
raise $22,752 for relief efforts 


By Victoria Welch 
Executive Editor 


St. Michael’s, Rice High 
School, St. Joseph’s School and 
Mater Christi School worked in 
conjunction to raise $22,752, 
which was donated to the 
Catholic Charities relief fund. 

The Student Association 
passed resolutions Sept. 18 to 
allocate up to $10,000 for the 
relief effort. The funding would 
match the money raised by the 
three Burlington area schools. 

Senior Matt Colby, S.A. 
president, said he proposed the 
resolution as a way to allow 
more people to assist those 
affected by the Sept. 11 terrorist 
attacks. 

Rice, a student teacher at 
Rice, said he wanted to come up 
‘with a away’ for-the schools to 


work together for the relief 
effort. 

“The people at Rice were 
asking me what they could do, 
since they obviously couldn’t 


‘The kids were able 
to realize what they’d 
done was a lot more 
than what they 
thought they’d done.” 


Matt Colby, 
Student Association 
president 


donate blood,” Colby said. 
The schools had different 
activities to raise the money, 


‘Colby said. St. Joseph’s held a 


coin drop, Rice circulated a col- 
lection basket throughout class- 
rooms and Mater Christi sent 
home information to families and 
asked for donations. 

Colby said the response 
from the students was positive. 

“They were excited about 
it,” he said. “The kids were able 
to realize what they’d done was a 
lot more than what they thought 
they’d done [after pooling their 
fundraising].” 

Laura Mack, a Rice High 
School freshman, said the experi- 
ence of community service was a 
postitive one. 

“Community service is done 
for the feeling inside the miracle 
of a smile,” Mack said. “That is 
the real importance.” 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 


The old Vivid Color Lab (far left corner), owned by St. Michael’s, can 
be seen from the Cumberland Farms parking lot. The store is trying to 
purchase the land that sits between the two buildings. 


College hopes to sell land 
to Cumberland Farms 


By Jodi Wolfe 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College is 
negotiating a deal to sell 0.17 
acres of property to Cumberland 
Farms for $100,000. 

Cumberland Farms would 
like to install six new gas pumps, 
expand the store and offer bigger 
selection, Vice President of 
Finance, Neal Robinson, said. 

“To have Cumberland Farms 
develop their property will pro- 
vide services in walking distance 
for the students,” Robinson said. 

Cumberland Farms is a good 
neighbor, and he is happy to help, 
Robinson said. If Cumberland 
Farms cannot get the proposal for 
renovation passed by the town it 
might sell the property, and 
Robinson said he would rather 
have the store as a neighbor. 

Talks for the sale began in 
July when Cumberland Farms 
approached the college about 
buying the property, Robinson 
said. It could not renovate the 
store on the land because it did 
not pass approval from the Town 
of Colchester. Cumberland 
Farms hoped that having more 
land to work with would get the 
proposal passed. 

President Marc  vander- 
Heyden would prefer Cumber- 
land Farms turn their entrance to 
face the campus to make it safer 
for students to walk there at night 
for food or supplies, he said. He 
would also like them to have a 
more attractive store with a 
brighter light in the parking lot. 

Robinson said St. Michael’s 
received approval to sell the land 
from the board of trustees during 
their visit on Oct. 19 to 21. 

Cumberland Farms is await- 
ing approval from Colchester 
before the transaction can go 
through. 

The college would not sell 
the property to Cumberland 
Farms if more restrictions would 
be placed on the property the col- 
lege would still own where the 
old Vivid Color Lab building is 
located, Robinson said. 

The college bought the Old 
Vivid Color Lab property and the 
adjacent land it is now trying to 
sell to Cumberland Farms on 
Sept. 15, 2000, for $225,000. In 


_total, St. Michael’s purchased 


36,200 square feet for $225,000. 


The land Cumberland Farms is 
hoping to purchase is about 
7,224 square feet of the property 
the college purchased. 

The college originally 
bought the property because it 
wanted presence in the Johnson 
Avenue/Vermont 15 area and 
influence in what happens in that 
area, Robinson said. 

In the future vanderHeyden 
said he envisions tearing down 
the old Vivid Color Lab building 
and renovating the area around 


Cumberland Farms College 
Parkway. 
The building was previously 


owned by a private organization 
that sold it to the college. The 
building has two apartments in it 
with tenants. 

One of the apartments is 
being rented to a Colchester fam- 
ily, and the other is being rented 
to Residence Life Assistant 
Director Brian Lee. 

Residence Life needed the 
apartment because they gave 
away the other assistant direc- 
tor’s apartment on North Campus 
before hiring Lee, Executive 
Assistant for Student Affairs, 
Sheryl Fleury, said. 

Commercial property on the 
municipal sewer system must 
have a minimum of 10,000 
square feet, Colchester Director 
of Planning and Zoning, Brenda 
Green, said. Since the college 
would still own almost 30,000 
square feet of property where the 
old Vivid Color Lab building 
stands if the sale went through, 
the building would still be per- 
mitted to remain a residential 
property, Robinson said. 

There are different ways for 
approving a land transaction, 
Colchester Town Planner, Sarah 
MacCallum, said. If there are 
any problems concerning the res- 
idential building next to the land 
it might only require a simple 
boundary line adjustment to fix. 
Since it is a land transaction, 
though, and has further restric- 
tions involved, the process would 
probably have to be approved by 
the seven-member Planning 
Commission. 

She had not seen any pro- 
posals from St. Michael’s or 
Cumberland Farms yet, so she 
was unsure what steps would 

heed to be taken. 
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St. Michael’s students learn leadership and 


management skills in UVM ROTC program 


By Rachel Purdy 
News Editor 


While a war rages in 
Afghanistan and the nation wor- 
ries about homeland defense, 19 
St. Michael’s students are prepar- 
ing for a career in the armed 
forces through the University of 
Vermont’s ROTC program. 


Program Requirements 

All cadets are required to 
take a one-credit course per 
semester and participate in some 
weekend labs, said Maj. Alan 
Knox. 

Some students enroll in the 
program before they come to col- 
lege, and others pick the program 
up during their freshman or soph- 
omore years. : 

“You can take ROTC cours- 
es your freshman and sophomore 
years with no obligation,” Knox 
said. “We don’t charge you for 
courses, you don’t have to buy 
any books and we issue you all 
your equipment and all your 
materials that you’re going to 
need for classes.” 

The goal of the program is to 
teach leadership and manage- 
ment skills. While such skills are 
needed for an Army officer, 
Knox said every citizen should 
learn them. 

“Most of the courses college 
students take explain the neces- 
sary skills, but the students don’t 
get hands-on experience,” Knox 
said, “and that is something we 
can provide.” 

Part of the classroom experi- 
ence for the cadets is being in 
charge of other people and run- 
ning classes themselves, Knox 
said, 

In his class, Knox tries to 
teach things every. citizen should 
know. 

“We don’t try to recruit peo- 
ple and say OK, you have to join 
ROTC,” Knox said. “What we 
try to do is say look, here is what 


An important skill for all military personnel is marching. All cadets 


we have to offer. Come and see it. 
If you like it, great, and if you 
don’t like it that’s OK, too, but 
you got something out of it.” 

Sophomore Jennifer John- 
ston learned about the ROTC 
program at a job fair last year. 
Now she is taking both the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes to 
catch up with everyone else. She 
said she never thought she would 
do something like this, but the 
leadership qualities she is gaining 
make the program worthwhile for 
her. 

Junior Mike Hubert said the 
physical training is similar to 
training for a varsity sport, 
although not quite as intense. 

“Our schedule is longer than 
most other students’,” Hubert 
said. “We are usually up earlier 
and we have to do individual 
physical programs and physical 
training in groups.” 


Weekend Labs 


One requirement of the pro- 
gram is for students to take part 
in two Saturday training labs a 
semester at Camp Johnson and 
one weekend a semester of more 
intensive training. 

This month’s Saturday lab 
was held Novy. 3 from 8 a.m. to 2 
p.m. i i 

Camp Johnson, St. Mich- 
ael’s neighbor on Vermont 15, 
used to be open to the public. 
Since Sept. 11, however, security 
has been tightened and people 
trying to get past the gates must 
have an Army-issued I.D. or their 
name must be on a pre-approved 
list. 

There are 70 cadets in the 
program this semester, broken 
into platoons based on their class 
year. Senior cadets are in an 
internship position, holding an 
office of leadership. They spend 
the year performing the duties of 
ranking officers. The seniors are 
in charge of planning and exe- 
cuting the labs. 
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must be synchronized with each other, a skill that takes much practice. 
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Senior Andrew Coughlan (center) works with other cadets during a Saturday lab at Camp Johnson. Cadets 
are required to attend two Saturday labs each semester and one full weekend lab per semester. 


The morning began with 
reporting. Each platoon has a 
leader, always a junior. The 
leader checks with the platoon to 


ensure that all cadets are present — 


and then reports to a higher offi- 
cer.on the attendance,; 

Maj. 
some people might find this task 
easy. For freshman who have 
never been in a platoon line-up 
before and for juniors in charge 
of reporting for the first time, it 
can been intimidating, though. 
For some of the leaders, it is their 
first time in front of a large 
group, she said. 


A short awards ceremony ~ 


followed the reporting. A number 
of cadets, including some St. 
Michael’s students, received 
awards and promotions, acknow- 
ledging their hard work and 
determination in the program. 

The majority of the labs con- 
sist of teaching stations. On Nov. 
3 there was a station dealing with 
communications, one with vari- 
ous weapons and another with 
first aid. 


After Graduation 


Once cadets decide to 
remain in the program they agree 
to a four-year commitment after 
they graduate from college. 
During the four years the cadets 
serve on active duty and learn a 
specific job. 

The seniors fill out a wish 
list of their top six choices for 
jobs and placement during the 
four years, Knox said. He said 
most students get their first 
choice. 

One of the best parts of 
ROTC is that graduates have job 


security immediately following - 


college, Lt. Col. Albert Turgeon 
said. 

For officers in the Burling- 
ton area, salaries begin at about 
$37,000. By the time they have 
completed their four-year active 
commitment, some officers are 


Judy Sheehan said 
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During a 





turday morning lab cadets spent the morning working on 


military skills at different stations. Here, they practiced first aid skills. 


making upwards of $55,000, 
Turgeon said. 

Another perk for officers in 
the Army is free travel on Army 
planes all around the world. 


A country at war 
A major concern for all U.S. 
citizens, and a reality today’s 


cadets are facing, is the fact that. 


the country is at war. 

Senior Andrew Coughlan, 
who will begin active duty after 
graduation in May, says the train- 
ing he is receiving is the best in 
the world. He is not too con- 
cerned about the war. 

“There’s a job to do, and I 
will do what I need to,” he said. 
“Every generation has its con- 
flict.” 

Senior Brian Gatti said he is 
anxious to graduate and start 
serving the country. His parents, 
though, are a little less enthusias- 


tic, he said. 

“They’re pretty worried. But 
they’re also pretty proud,” Gatti 
said. 

Hubert said war is not some- 
thing he dwells on. 

“It’s like a police officer,” — 
Hubert said. “He always knows 
there is a possibility of getting 
shot in the line of duty. But it’s 


not something he thinks about, he 
just does his job.” 
Gatti said the - positive 


aspects of ROTC outweigh the 
worries about what could happen 
in the future. He said he has 
gained invaluable skills, such as 
time management and leadership 
abilities. 

2nd Lt. Joe Shanahan said 
graduating from ROTC and tak- 
ing a leadership role in the army 
comes down to saving lives. 

“We’ re training leaders here, 


not followers,” Shanahan said. 
°,> 
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Editorial 
The salary game 


President Marc vanderHeyden should have been a football 
coach. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education released a report this 
week that lists the salaries and benefits of employees of private 
colleges, including several from St. Michael’s. 

VanderHeyden’s 1999-2000 pay was wey with 
$28,765 in benefits. 

At first glance, a total of $183,115 seems like a lot of 
money for a college president. 

The report quotes an anonymous IRS official, who said, 
“You have to measure the total package in terms of fair market 
value. You don’t look at pieces of something: you look at the 
whole thing:” 

A look at the whole thing reveals vanderHeyden is, in many 
cases, not paid nearly as well as comparative schools. 

St. Michael’s is listed at No. 13 for Masters Universities in 
the North Region in U.S. News & World Reports’ “America’s 
Best Colleges: 2002.” The three schools listed above St. 
Michael’s are Hood College, Quinnipiac University and St. 
Joseph’s University (Pa.). The three schools ranking below are 

Manhattan College, La Salle University, and Marist College. 

How do the salaries of those schools compare? The com- 

_ bined salaries and benefits: 

v Hood College: $210,561 

¥ Quinnipiac University: $375,000 

v St. Joseph’s University: $225,875 

v Manhattan College: $166,617 

v La Salle University: $191,600 

_ ¥ Marist College: $345,233 
_ A number of factors could contribute to the varying totals: 
college size, tuition, etc. However, the ranking in the report is 
important to the college. Prospective students and their parents 
»jlooke at the report to.see.how)St..Michael’s compares. — 


_ If St. Michael’s is striving to compete with these ollesey : 


Oana universities for ranking, why does the college fall short in 
this particular category? 

The Chronicle report says Isaac Kohnberg, associate dean 
of science and technology from New York University, earned 

$1,280,448 last year. 

Northwestern University’ s Dipak C. Jain, professor of 
entrepreneurial studies, earned $607,157. 

Fellow Wildcat, Randolph Walker, head football coach at 
Northwestern, took in $914,181. Dennis W. Franchione, head 
football coach at Texas Christian University, earned $903,690. 

Head football coaches earned nearly five times as much as 
our college president. 

President vanderHeyden, if you happen to be looking for a 
career change, start brushing up on your no-huddle offense. 


Victoria Welch, 
Executive Editor 


"Contact The Defender 
SMC BOX 275 | 


defender@smevt.edu 





The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 
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Photo of the week 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 
A display for the Mexican celebration of the Day of the Dead is displayed in St. Edmund’s Hall on Nov.1. 


Letters to the Editor 


‘Top Ten’ list suggestion 
While looking through the 
sixth issue of The Defender, I 
came upon Mike Wollschlager’s 
editorial column, entitled, “The 
Top Ten Most Influential 
Athletes in the Last 15 Years.” 
Not being terribly interested in 
sports, I merely glanced over the 
names, just to see who was there, 
and, to my chagrin, I noted that 


Lance Armstrong was’ absent 


from the list. 
I understand: that eyes is 


Instant 


By Josh F. Keys 
Bowling Green State University 


BOWLING GREEN, Ohio - 
It was a Thursday afternoon last 
week, and I had just come back 
from lunch. As I walked down 
the hallway to a friend’s dorm 
room, I couldn’t help but become 
distracted by a distinct, yet now 
common tone coming from 
almost every room in the hall. 
Every day since I’ve been here, I 
hear the same tunes: the sound of 
a door opening, two distinct ring- 
ing sounds, and the sound of a 
door slamming shut. It was the 
sound of the very trendy AOL 
Instant Messenger (AIM) serv- 
ice, and it has swept across cam- 
pus (let alone, the nation) at an 
exponential rate. 

At first thought, I have no 
problem with these new messag- 
ing services. They take less than 
five minutes to download, set-up 
and install, so within a few 
moments of learning what the 
program does and finding it 
online, you are on your way 
towards fulfilling that over- 
whelming statistic. I helped my 
best friend install it and he’s now 
addicted to it like the rest. 

The service is free to all. 
Many times I compare the serv- 
ice to the telephone. It’s so much 
quicker, there are no ridiculous 
charges, and you can talk to 
many people at the same time. It 
seems as if AIM is the perfect 
way to communicate. 

Unfortunately, I disagree. I 


not a terribly popular sport in this 
country, and I agree that it is 
downright boring to watch on TV 
(unless you are a cyclist), yet 
Armstrong's accomplishments 
should not go unnoticed. He has 
survived cancer and gone on to 
win three consecutive Tour de 
France races, an unprecedented 
achievement. 

For the most part, I think that 
the list is an acceptable represen- 
tation of sports achievements, but 
the fact that an obscure, foul- 


mouthed bigot like John Rocker 
is given a spot on it astounds me. 

Next time you think about 
athletes, remember that many of 
the world's most successful and 
inspirational individuals compete 
in sports that are less convention- 
al, yet just as challenging and 
noteworthy. 


Spencer Powlison, 
first-year student 


Messenger is evil 


~ am disappointed at the number of 


people who use the service for 
the wrong reason. They aren’t 
misusing it by finding sex over 
the computer, or at least that’s not 
my main complaint. Instead, I 
can’t stand the people who would 
much rather stay online and talk 
the entire evening and night away 
rather than do something. Close 
to half of the people on my buddy 
list are now local, so it doesn’t 
make sense to spend time talking 


I can’t stand the peo- 
ple who would much 
rather stay online 
and talk the entire 
evening and night 
away rather than do 
something. 


to them. However, there are so 
many people here who, instead of 
seeing them personally, would 
much rather just type away. I 
even had a friend ask his girl- 
friend out on-line, though she 
lives not too far away. (By that, I 
mean down two flights of stairs.) 

Most of the time, there's 
nothing to talk about. What can 
you talk about over the computer, 
in all honesty? If it’s a meaning- 
ful conversation, that should be 
done over the phone. You can’t 
really say anything funny over 
the messaging services because 
one misspelled word will cause 
confusion amongst the joke 


recipient and the hilarity of the 
joke is gone. 

Combine AIM with 
Morpheus and Snood. For the 
few of you who don’t know what 
the latter two are, Morpheus is a 
post-Napster online service in 
which you can download music 
and video files, and Snood is a 
new Tetris-styled game that is 
catching on in popularity. Then 
what do you have? You have sey- 
eral ... and I mean it when I say 
several ... hours of staring at the 
computer screen, downloading 
files while loosely talking to your 
friends and trying to play the 
game at the same time. Do you 
not think these three things are 
addictive? Give them a try. Then 
you will see what type of distrac- 
tion I think the collective three 
computer trends really cause. 

There was a song by Nada 
Surf called “Popular” that stated 
how our society was based on a 
social ladder, and my assumption 
from the politically incorrect but 
completely accurate song was 
that those who used the comput- 
ers were wasting away on the 
lower rungs. However, it has 
come to my attention that not 
only is everyone using these 
computers and it’s hard to distin- 
guish those stereotypically bot- 
tom-dwelling geeks, but those 
who don’t have the service seem 
to be taking their places in the 
deep end. Now that is something 
to laugh about ... lol! 


« — From U-Wire 











156 St. Paul St. during renovations. 


Photo courtesy of The Waiting Room 
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156 St. Paul St. after renovations. 


Downtown favorite recieves facelift 
156 St. Paul Street is now home to The Waiting Room 


By Meagan Farley 
Features Editor 


The space that was once 
home to Finnigan’s Pub, The 
Blarney Stone and Club 156 re- 
opened as The Waiting Room, an 
upscale restaurant and bar Aug. 
3. 

“T think Burlington was 
ready,” said The Waiting Room’s 
owner, Anna Rosenblum. 

Rosenblum, Peter White and 
Alex Crothers, began renovating 
the space on March 15. 

“We’ ve been really 
pleased,” said Rosenblum. “We 
have had success from the begin- 
ning.” 

156 St. Paul St. has been 
home to several bars over the 
years. Many St. Michael’s stu- 
dents were familiar with the pre- 
vious businesses. 

“Tt didn’t matter what day it 
was,” said Ed Flint, Class of 
1985. “The fact that the day 
ended in ‘Y’ was our reason to 
go out.” 

Flint, store manager for a 
Duane Reade Pharmacy in 
Manhattan, recalls many fun 
times at 156 St. Paul St. During 
his years at St. Michael’s. The 
location was, at the time, home to 
Finnigan’s Pub, which is now on 
College Street in downtown 
Burlington. 


ORE Macro” 


“People would go in and 
play foosball and drink lots of 
beer,” Flint said. “They would 
have quarter drafts, but no chick- 
en wings back then.” 

Last year, the location, 
known as Club 156, made a name 
for itself when twenty seven St. 
Michael’s students were ticketed 
for underage drinking. 

“J miss Club 156 but I am 
glad there is a new bar in 
Burlington now,” junior Alison 
Dilallo said. “It is a lot more 
appealing with the new renova- 
tions.” 

The space has been trans- 
formed. The walls are painted in 
blues and oranges. A live show 
is performed five nights a week. 

Stephen Sorrell, owner of 
Mountain Bay Construction Inc., 
was in charge of the renovations 
of the building. He said 156 St. 
Paul St. was “ one of the most 
complicated, roughest buildings 
we’ ve had.” 

“That building was a mess,” 
he said. “It was a structural 
nightmare.” 

Mountain Bay Construction 


replaced 1/3 of the brick work, 


3/4 of the roof and installed com- 
pletely new electric and ventila- 
tion systems. 

“The building had only been 
patched up and fixed up cosmeti- 
cally over the years,” said 


Sorrell. “It took co-owner Peter 
White close to a month to decide 
the extent of renovations that 
were needed.” 

“There had been 3 different 
floor systems and 2 sets of walls 
built previously built,” said 
Sorrell. 

Flint said Finnigan’s was a 
real dive bar. 

“We had so much fun there 
and thinking of it brings back a 
lot of good memories.” 

Bob Lamson, Class of 1987, 
remembers how he and_ his 
friends tried to find alternative 
ways to get home after spending 
an evening at Finnigan’s. 

“A few times we had to take 


a bus home that ran back and_ 


forth from downtown to St. 
Mike’s,” he said. “We called it 
the ‘drunk bus.”” 

“Tt was a lot of fun,” said 
Lamson. “There were many fun 
week-night’s and week-end’s 
spent there.” 

The Waiting Room’s Chef, 
Steven Oliveto, has previously 
worked at The Four Seasons and 
The Museum of Fine Arts. 

“We’re really excited about 
the food,” Rosenblum said. 

Except for Mondays, when 
The Waiting Room is closed, din- 
ner begins at 5:20 p.m. Full din- 
ner is served until midni and the 
bar remains open until 2 a.m. 


Are YOU ready!! 


Can you work 20 hours/wk 


No $$$? 


That's a problem 


evenings & weekends? 


We do gov't sponsored 


survey research. 


Pick your own work schedule, 


Apply now. 


Starting rate of pay $8.00/hr. 


Www. .macromi.com 
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By Justine Orzel 
Staff Writer 





Matt Hajdun, a first-year 
student at St. Michael’s was a 
blood donor on Oct. 30. It 
was not his first time giving 
blood, and as for the newcom- 
ers he said, “it was great to see 
more people interested.” 

Since the attacks against 
the United States on Sept. 11, 
the demand for blood donors 
has been crucial. 

The blood drive at St. 
Michael’s, coordinated by the 
MOVE office, had goal of 125 
student, faculty and _ staff 
donors. i 

According to the office, 
there were 95 people signed 
up ahead of time, but they 
ended up with 149 donors. 
135 pints of blood were donat- 
ed to the American Red Cross. 

The American Red Cross? 
with a green orange yellow 
system, indicates the need for 
blood. It is similar to a stop- 
light: green means they are 
well stocked, orange repré- 
sents a low supply and red sig- 
nifies high demand. 

Carol Dembeck, 
Corpora-tion Communication 
Specialist of the New England 
Branch for the Red Cross, said 
it has been “virtually all green 
across the board since 
September 11.” 

The Red Cross is hoped 
that because so many people 
have donated since the 

. tragedies, “people will see 
how easy it is and keep com- 
ing back,” Dembeck said. 

“We’re really saving lives 
now because we’re hoping 
with this renewed interest 
people will keep giving even 

- without a major crisis.” 
For the past few years, 
the Red Cross has experienced 

a blood shortage. After the 







































Goal surpassed 
as 149 people 
donate blood 


Junior E.J. Darisse donates blood at the Oct. 30 blood drive 
coordinated by the St. Michael’s College MOVE office. 






Burlington 
Donor Center 


Address: 32 N. Prospect 
St She 
Phone: 658-6400 

or 843-3500 





attacks of Sept. 11, its average 
three-day supply became a 
ten-day supply. 

Since Sept. 11, fifty per- 
cent of the donors have also 
been first-time donors, “which 
is not to say we don’t need 
donors at St. Michael’s,” 
Dembeck said. 

“At St. Michael’s, we are 
addressing a good number of 
people that have never donat- 
ed before,” Dembeck said. 
She said donating is relatively 
painless and easy. 

Ann Giombetti of the 
MOVE office believes the 
nation’s current situation has 
influenced donations. “A lot 
of people did take to heart the 
events of Sept. 11,” she said. 

31 people were first-time — 
donors on Oct. 30, said 
Giombetti. 

To be eligible, donors 
must be at least 17 years old 
and 110 pounds and be in 
good health on the day of the 
donation with no history of 
prior exposure to hepatitis or 
AIDS. You can donate blood 
once every eight weeks, or six 
times a year. 

According to the 
American Red Cross, Nov. 6 
marked the day when those 
who donated on Sept. 11 were 
able to make another dona- 
tion. 

“It makes you feel like 
you’re giving more than just a 
monetary donation, you’re 
giving a part of yourself,” 
Hajdun said. 


Photo by Robert LaRoche. 
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Campus Speaxs Unwanted visitors 





Have you had any problems 
with pest control on campus? 


““We’ve had 
cockroaches, 
mice and spiders. 
Exterminators have 
sprayed twice for 
bugs and twice for 
mice.” 


Lauren Hurley, 
sophomore 


“T’ve had a few flies 
in my room. I even 
had to set a fly trap.” 


Mike Huber, 
freshman 


“We've had a lot of 
flies. They never 
die.” 


; j Sees 


Eamonn Farrington, 


freshman 


“T haven’t had any 
problems, but my 
friend down the hall 
has.” 


Mike Duffy, 
sophomore 


“At the Days Inn 
there are fruit flies 
everywhere. About a 
month ago it was 
really bad.” 


Morgan Connor, 
junior 
*“T ain’t seen 


no mouses.”’ 


anonymouse 
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St. Michael's combats pest problems 


of insects that weren’t being 
dealt with prop- 

erly,” Hire 

said. 


By Matt Scimone 
Staff Writer 


Early one morning last 
month, the residents of the 
Trono Annex were introduced 
to their new roommate: a preg- 
nant mouse. 

“We were sitting watching 
a movie and a mouse ran 
across the room,” said junior 
Meghan Dukette. “After it ran 
under the couch, we all 
jumped up and flipped over the 
couch, where we found a mouse 
giving birth.” 

Along with mice, the Trono 
Annex have been plagued with 
spiders and hornets. 

“We had white spiders,” 
Dukette said. “They were big- 
ger than quarters.” 















se 
Michael’s 

has been 
using an 
extermination 
company for several 
years to control its 
pest population, and 
recently more atten- 
tion has been focused 
on pest control around 
campus. 

The college has been using 
L&R Pest Elimination Services 
of South Burlington to combat 
the pest population, said Nick 
Gill, secretary of operations for 
the St. Michael’s Student 
Association. : 

Ron Hire, the owner 
of L&R Pest 
Elimination 
Services, 
has per- 
formed reg- 
ular service 
at St. 
Michael’s 
for 15 
years. 
Before 
L&R was 
hired, the college 
was plagued by “a large amount 





The 

Trono 

Annex 
has been a 
constant stop for 
the exterminator. 

“We had to have the exter- 
minator here twice; once for 
mice and once for spiders,” 
Dukette said. “The school pays 
for it, but the exterminator 
looked at us and said, ‘Be glad 

you don’t have to pay this 
bill.’” 

A growing 
number of mice 
have recently 
become a prob- 
lem in 

Founder’s 

Hall and 
heray 
Science 

Hall, Gill 

said. He 

also said the 
mice are coming 
from the wooded area on Lime 
Kiln Road next to a construction 
project. 

The company is conducting 
a method of pest control called 
“aggressive trapping,” Gill said,,. 
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“They use 
a large amount 
of traps and bait 
them on a regular 
~ basis.” 
Sarah Jackson, 
a resident assistant on 
the fourth floor of 
Founder’s Hall, verified 
the reports of mice in the 
building. 
She said she advised her 
residents to “keep food wrapped 


ClimbHigh’s 29: 29th Anniversary Sa 


up, because mice will go for 
ed before they 
, go for 
the 


SEHR 





bait in the traps.” 

The traps on campus do not 
kill the mice, which are set free 
after being captured, Hire said. 

All the products used to trap 
or poison insects and rodents are 
approved by the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

L&R is working all over 
campus using a “multiple-type 
service, which will combat pests 
in general,” Hire said. 

Junior Hilary Hawkins, 
Resident Assistant on Lyons 3 
North, said her hall has been 
plagued by spiders. 

“The women who clean our 
hall were made aware of the 
problem and cleaned things up, 
but two days later the problem 
had returned,” she said. 

L&R is also doing “exclu- 
sion work, which consists of 
sealing up all the holes where 
mice and other pests might 
enter,” Hire said. “It is one of 


‘We had white 
spiders. They were 
bigger than 
quarters.’ 


Meghan Dukette, junior 





the most effective methods of 
pest prevention.” 

Much of the work will 

be done during 
Christmas and 

Thanksgiving breaks so the 
dorms can be adequately 
inspected and sealed, Hire said. 

Hawkins said the pres- 
ence of spiders on her floor is a 
real problem. 

“They may not be as dis- 
turbing as mice, but they started 
being found in the girls’ rooms,” 
she said. “It is beginning to 
interfere with their daily lives.” 
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Upto$100 Get 10% OFF 
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If you missed our big warehouse sale, 
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Local cartoonist 
inspires, educates 


and entertains 


By Brandon Gorringe 
Staff Writer 


All illustrations by Mark Hughes 


“T get the strangest jobs sometimes,” said Mark 
Hughes of his independent cartooning compa- 
ny, The Vermont Cartoon Factory, locat- 
ed on Church Street in Burlington 
above Ken’s Pizza. 
Hughes’ Vermont Cartoon 
Factory shares a_ studio with 
Shelburne Point Design, a creative sign 
business, and The Cow Cart, makers of 
Vermont-themed T-shirts. He began doing 
caricatures professionally in 1989, establish- 
ing the loosely based Cartoon Factory. 
Four years later, after traveling to fairs and 
doing work on the streets, Hughes established 
The Vermont Cartoon Factory. He has operated 
out of the studio on Church Street for three years. 
Caricaturing, advertising and teaching are 
Hughes’ primary focuses. His career began when 
he was a child, recreating Mad magazine and 
Peanuts cartoons. He channeled his talent 
toward sketching his own cartoons in 
eighth-grade art class and has been 
hooked ever since. 
Businesses, schools and 
individuals have partnered 
with Hughes for advertis- 
ing campaigns. Since 
1992, Hughes has come 
to St. Michael’s for sen- 
ior week to draw cari- 
catures of students. 
His clients include 
Nectar’s, Anything’s 
Pastable, the Vermont 
Expos and the Office of 
Vermont Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Programs. 
A campaign poster he 
developed for the Office of 
Vermont Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Programs asks “How are you 






MAUL, 
HOGHES 
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-and alcohol abuse and their 


Instruments 
of soul 





Self-caricature by 
Mark Hughes, 
founder of The 
Vermont Cartoon 
Factory. 


feeling now?” Be Gn 


to promote ey 
awareness of drug 


effects on teen-agers. 

Challenging cartooning projects 
are the driving forces behind his creativity, 
Hughes said. He attempted a project with a psy- 
chologist firm, but said, “I could not represent the 
situation in a funny matter, no matter how you put 
lie 

Hughes also collaborates with hypnotist 
Steve Taubman, creating illustrations for a 
company called Entertainment Solutions. 

He has written a comic book on AIDS 
and teen-agers, and a second on pregnancy 
and homebirth, to be published soon. 

“T enjoy illustrating the most,” Hughes 
said. It works hand-in-hand with his never- 
ending creativity, put to use in his writing 
style as well. He creates lively coloring 
books, illustrations for brochures and 
menus and greeting cards for companies. 
Hughes’ medium for cartooning has 
remained predominantly black and 
white until recent endeavors into dig- 
itally colored cartoon projects. 

His cartooning _ style 
depicts full figure repre- 
sentations. Meanwhile, 
he attempts to embody a 
story within many of his 
cartoons. Hughes 
believes that cartoon- 
ing serves to inspire, 
educate and entertain 
others. 

To broaden his 
audience, and open 
more windows of cre- 
ative opportunity, 
Hughes said, “Word of 
mouth is the key.” 







CRAB CM BARU» 


with it in 1969. His guitar was 
made for a right hander, but 
Hendrix turned it upside down 
and strung it for left-handed use. 

Two years earlier Hendrix 


know it. 





By Luke Q. Stafford 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


To their owners, guitars are 
more than wood and steel. For 
many musicians, the guitar 
serves as an instrument of the 
soul, a way to express and com- 
municate through music. 

The electric guitar was pio- 
neered in the early 20th century, 
with major contributions by gui- 
tarist Les Paul. Since then, 
countless guitars have been 
made famous by rock stars and 
hobby musicians alike. 

Gibson’s most famous gui- 
tar is the Les Paul. If nothing 
else, the Les Paul is the 


smoothest guitar on the market. 
Fingers glide up and down its 
fretboard like butter on a skillet. 
Beginners can strap on a Les 
Paul and feel like rock stars 
because it is so gentle on the 
soul. With its warm tone and 
bright sound, anything played on 
a Les just sounds good. 

Les Pauls are the preferred 
intrument of many in the music 
industry, particularly blues musi- 
cians. Blues guitarist B.B. King 
has played the same Les Paul 
ES335 for decades. He seems to 
have a kindred relationship with 
“Lucille,” which was custom 
made for him by Gibson. 

The Les Paul’s popularity 


stretches from Keith Richards of 
The Rolling Stones to Slash 
from Guns N’ Roses, from Joe 
Perry of Aerosmith to heavy 
rocker Ozzy Osbourne. 

‘A classic since rock ‘n’ roll 
began in the 1950s, the Fender 
Stratocaster embodies all 
aspects of a versatile guitar. 
Rhythm guitarists swear by its 
quality while lead guitarists love 
it for its tinny sounding solos. 

Buddy Holly played a Strat 
in the ‘50s. Billy Joe Armstrong 
of Green Day has played the 
same Strat since he was 13. 
Scores of manufacturers have 
copied the Stratocaster’s style, 
as it is arguably the most famous 
guitar on the planet. 

Jimi Hendrix made his pure 
white Strat famous when he 
closed the Woodstock concert 










Photo from fender.com 


Stevie Ray Vaughn’s customized 
Fender Stratocaster. 


“mysteriously” set a-Strat afire at 
a London concert as he was 
lying on his back playing a solo 
with his teeth. 

Blues legend Stevie Ray 
Vaughn loved his Strat so much 
he had Fender design a guitar in 
his name, now available for sale 
to the general public with “SRV” 
graphics. 

_ Eric Clapton, once nick- 
named God for his guitar talent, 
combined the components of 
several different Strats to make 
“Blackie.” 

Kurt Cobain used a black 
Strat to record the breakthrough 
record “Nevermind.” If you lis- 
ten carefully, Cobain can be 
heard smashing the guitar to 
pieces during the closing min- 
utes of the hidden track. 








By Tom O'Reilly 
Staff Writer 


Charlie Hunter’s Quartet and 
Robert Walter’s Twentieth 
Congress contributed to a very 
special Halloween at Higher 
Ground. Crowds wearing spooky, 
humorous, majestic and weird 
attire assembled to respect some 
of the best modern jazz innova- 
tors. 

Charlie Hunter’s Quartet 
was the main attraction, coming 
on stage at about 11:45 p.m. and 
keeping the crowd grooving until 
about 1:30 a.m. This improvisa- 
tional, funky-jazz group uniquely 
combined the best jazz and pop 
music since Medeski, Martin and 
Wood. 

Being Halloween, the quar- 
tet’s light-hearted and innovative 
nature led to a festive show. The 
drummers were a pair of M&Ms, 
while Hunter and John Ellis wore 
Scream masks with the mouth cut 
out. Playing “Halloween music,” 
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Hunter’s ‘antacid jazz’ spices up Halloween 


as Hunter called it, the quartet 
had more than the tricks of 
improvisation up their sleeves. 
To close their encore, Chris 
Lovejoy and Stephen Chopek 
beat two ghost-pifiatas until they 
revealed: candy and condoms. It 
was a humorous touch to a sweet 
performance. 

Often categorized by critics 
as an “acid-jazz” group, the quar- 
tet prefers “antacid-jazz.” With a 
wide array of instrumentation, 
and of course Hunter’s extraordi- 
nary eight string guitar, the band 
has free reign over jamming out 
any jazz, past or present. 

Ellis (tenor saxophone, 
ganza) mellowed out the group’s 
ambience with legato melody, but 
also the ability to blow over the 
extreme beats his colleagues 
pound on.. Lovejoy (congas, 
agogo bells, tamborim, caxixi, 
bass drum, metal percussion) has 
his hands full with so many 
instruments surrounding him, but 
he impressed the crowd by never 








letting up his intensity. Lovejoy’s 
salsa-like style was compliment- 
ed by Chopek (drums, shakers, 
caxixi, cowbell, agogo bells, tam- 
bourine) who whaled on his 
drums as if they were the floor he 
was standing on. 

Charlie Hunter ties this wild 
collaboration of sound together 
with his “homemade” eight string 
guitar, vocals, agogo bells, crazy 
tambourine skills, and an unpar- 
alleled passion for his art. 
Hunter’s guitar consists of three 
bass guitar strings, and five elec- 
tric guitar strings. The instrument 
is wired to two separate ampli- 
fiers, meaning Hunter has the 
ability to practically play two 
instruments at once. His fingers 
move like a spider’s legs. No one 
can doubt not only Hunter, but 
also the rest of his quartet’s 
exceptional talent and place 
among our generation’s finest 
jazz musicians. 

Hunter has been quoted on 
his website as saying, “We know 





the lineage of jazz and we’re 
completely in debt to it. We’ve 
built the foundation of our music 
on John Coltrane, Charlie Parker, 
Art Tatum, and Thelonius Monk; 
all the way back through Louis 
Armstrong and Jelly Roll Morton 
to the turn of the century.” 

Although Robert Walter’s 
increasingly popular and latest 
project, "Robert _ Walter’s 
Twentieth Congress," did not 
receive as much attention 
because of their earlier time slot, 
the group was well received by 
those who arrived early. 

Robert Walter is one of 
America’s finest jazz-funk key- 
boardists, having worked on 
many projects in the U.S. and 
Europe. For those of you who 
are familiar with “The Greyboy 
All Stars,’ Walter was a co- 
founder; enough said. 

Hunter could not resist shar- 
ing his stage with such a talented 
man of his genre, so Walter 
joined the foursome with his 





Photo courtesy of Charlie Hunter 
Charlie Hunter plays jazz music 
with a special, homemade eight 
string guitar. 


“Franken-bully” mask for a cou- 
ple of tunes. Walter and Hunter 
locked onto one another’s unique 
styles and delivered the essence 
of soul-jazz with a pop/contem- 
porary kick. The depth of talent 
at this small venue was over- 
whelming for anyone who enjoys 
jazz music. 


New campus comedy group warns of ‘guerrilla improv’ 


By Rachel Russo 
Staff Writer 


Rough Edges is a new stu- 
dent improv group on campus. It 
holds workshops on campus 
twice a week open to anyone. 

Besides weekly workshops, 
Rough Edges performs live 
shows. It held an open workshop 
Oct. 25 in the Rathskellar room, 
where students could watch them 
perform and take: part in the 
goofy games. 

One of the games was “What 
Are You Doing?” Group mem- 
bers or volunteers from the audi- 
ence stand up and perform ran- 
dom acts, such as pretending to 
be upset. When asked by the 


next participant, “What are you « 


doing?” they claim they are doing 
something completely different, 
and that person takes on whatey- 
er the role may be. 

The group was started last 
year by theater professor Kirk 
Everest, now the Rough Edges 
adviser, and graduate Michael 
Laundry. It was Laundry’s senior 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 


Sophomore Chris Topping lurks over a fellow improver during a game 
of “What are you doing?” at Rathskellar Oct. 25. 


seminar project. 

They held open rehearsals to 
attract students. Group member 
and moderator Collin O’Mara- 
Green, a senior, said there have 
been improv workshops held 
over the past few years, but last 
year an official group was 
formed. 

About ten members are 
involved with the group. Last 


ALBUM TO SWEAR BY 


, Digable Planets : 
“Reachin’: A New Refutation of 
Time and Space” (1993) 


Jazz-focused hip hop beats and poetic lyrics 
made this guy/girl pair respected underground 
artists in the ’90s. 


Necessary Download: 
“Rebirth of Slick” 


year there were up to 20 mem- 
bers, but many were seniors. 
Returning members kept the 
group going. 

Sophomore member Justin 
Barrell said, “It’s a lot of fun and 
you don’t need a lot of experi- 
ence in theater. It is easy to get 
involved in.” 

A typical rehearsal for the 
Rough Edges is a loosely organ- 


Acapulco 
Cancun 
Jamaica 
Bahamas 
Florida 


Promote Trips at 


ized array of games. With added 
input and new ideas brought into 
games by participants, each scene 
of play changes rapidly from one 
thing to the next. 

“We work twice a week and 
just play a lot of different games 
that help develop scenes,” said 
sophomore Hannah London. 
“The whole point is to try to hit a 
beat and create a strong scene 
that flows together.” 

O’Mara-Green said _ the 
group is aiming tentatively to 
have one more evening of improv 
the night before Thanksgiving 
break. 

Members of the group said 
they enjoy performing improv 
because it is stress-free and 
impossible to mess up. There is 
no pressure. 

London, who joined the 
Rough Edges at the beginning of 
last year, said, “I loved it from the 
first day I was there. It’s a lot of 
fun.” 

The group hopes to get 
school funding next year. 

“Next year we hope to make 


Saint Michael’s College 


Earn Cash and Go Free 


Call for details!!! 





Information and reservations 
800-648-4849 
www.ststravel.com 


it into a club and get money from 
the Student Association,” said 
O’Mara-Green, “even though we 
don’t really have any expenses. 
All we need is people to con- 
tribute their ideas.” 

He said the money would be 
used to reserve outside venues if 
needed for performances, or to 
hire a professional improv group 
to perform. 

For now, the Rough Edges 
are considering doing smaller 
things to make people aware of 
their presence. O’Mara-Green 
warned to keep eyes open for 
guerrilla improv, because it will 
come with no warning. 
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Photo by Robert LaRoche 
From left to right: Thomasina (senior Mary Epright), Septimus, 
Valentine (John Golden ‘92), Idannah (sophomore Ashley Ward). 


‘Arcadia’ blurs past and present 


are set in the same room in an 
estate overlooking the gorgeous 
landscape of Sidley Park in 
England. 


Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Lady Croom (junior Caroline Higgins) confronts Septimus (junior Drew Russo) about his hidden secrets as 
Jellaby (senior Michelle Boncek) looks on through a door window. 


becomes fascinating to grapple 
with, especially for the audience. 

Collin O’ Mara-Green, a sen- 
ior political science major who 


the amalgam of a hard-working 
cast and crew, “Arcadia” repre- 
sents the search for knowledge 
and the passion that drives such a 


‘Unconventional’ student 
play in McCarthy this week 


By Julie Cunningham 
Staff Writer 


If you are looking for some- 
thing to do this week, look no 
further than McCarthy Arts 
Center and the first major theater 
production of the year — 
“Arcadia.” 

Directed by theater professor 
Kirk Everist and staged by a wide 
range of student actors, 


“Arcadia” will run Noy. 7-10 
beginning at 8 p.m. each night. 
The cast and crew of Arcadia said 
the show is sure to be an uncon- 
ventional theater experience. 
“Arcadia,” which was writ- 
ten in 1993 by Tom Stoppard, one. 
of the co-authors of “Shakespeare 
in Love,” is an intellectually 
stimulating comedy that shifts 
between two casts, one in the past 
and one in the present. Both casts 


Clicker etiquette 101 


By Luke Hudak 
Guest Columnist 


THE VOICEMAIL 

If you’re reading this 
(which I assume you probably 
aren’t), there is a good chance 
that you go to St. Michael’s 
College. And if that’s true, then 
it’s probably safe to say that you 
have two things: a TV with a 
remote and a message on your 
campus voicemail. 


Despite the fact that these 
are inanimate objects, they play 
a large role in college culture. 

Let’s start with the voice- 


mail. Everyone who lives on 
campus has it, and pretty much 
all of those people use it. The 
most interesting part of the 
voicemail system has got to be 
the outgoing message — the mes- 
sage you hear when someone 
doesn’t pick up his phone. 

Everyone has his or her 
own style when it comes to mes- 
sages, and they can be equally 
funny or annoying. 

The most common message 
has got to be the “Hey, it’s me, 


leave a message, bye.” I like 
that one — short, to the point, 
easy, though lacking creativity. 

The next most common is 
the ever annoying monotone 
operator telling us “Amanda 
Huggenkiss is unavailable.” In 
this situation, Amanda was 
either too lazy or too stupid to 
leave her own message, so we, 
the callers, have to waste our 
time listening to this list of 
instructions on how to properly 
leave a message. Although it is 
a good thing that those instruc- 
tions are there, because without 
them, I don’t know how we 
could communicate. 

Then there’s always the 
business-like message: “Hi, this 
is Erica, | am not home right 
now, so after the beep, please 
leave your name, extension, and 
a brief message, and I will 
return your call as soon as I get 
the chance.” Again, the instruc- 
tions are about as useful to us as 
the Milwaukee Brewers are to 
Major League Baseball. 

Probably the most annoying 
messages are the ones that were 


The 1809/1812 cast follows 
the story of a young prodigy. She 
is on the brink of discovering the 
chaos theory 150 years before its 
time. 

The present-day characters 
include three academic figures — 
a*mathematician, a historian and 
an English professor — who all try 


. to make sense of what happened 


in the past. 
The woven fabric of the pro- 

duction between the overlapping 

past and present is something that 


witty once, but have been uno- 
riginal since 1983. One popular 
one is “Hello, Hello, 
HELLO!!! — Speak up, I can’t 
hear you. Hello?” Then, to 
your total and utter surprise, you 
get a beep. Not that the laugh- 
ing in the background and tell- 
tale static didn’t already give 
away the secret. 

Another annoying one is 
the list of where people may be. 
“Hi, this is Gus, and if I didn’t 
answer the phone then I am 
either A, in class, B, at the 
gym...” and then something 
witty by the time they get to 
triple P or so. Great, buddy, I’m 
glad I have a choice of 36 places 
where you might be, but I was 
just wondering what our math 
homework was. 

There are a few good ones, 
but that is not usually a result of 
the owner’s wit. Rather, it is the 
owner’s friends who realized 
that the owner still hadn’t 
changed his password from his 
phone number, so they changed 
his message to something like, 
“Hi, this is Jimbo, and I can’t 
come to the phone right now 
because I am having sex with 
my dog and two cats.” Usually 
they are even more offensive 
than that, but this is a newspa- 
per, I should be respectful. 


plays Bernard Nightingale, said 
this production “gets the audi- 
ence involved.” 

While the characters struggle 
with their immense curiosity, it is 


‘only the audience that has all the 


information to make the final 
connections. - 

O’Mara-Green, along with 
his fellow cast members, urged 
the student body to come out and 
support “Arcadia.” With a brand 
new set designed by fine arts 
instructor John Paul Devlin, and 


THE REMOTE CONTROL 

Channel surfing is as much 
a part of our culture as electrici- 
ty and cars. And there is noth- - 
ing more annoying than being 
around someone who can’t click 
well. 

You know the type, every- 
one is sitting around watching 
the Shakira video, when Steve 
gets hold of the remote, and all 
of a sudden you are in the mid- 
dle of a Quantum Leap 
marathon on the Sci-Fi channel. 

There is nothing more frus- 
trating than this flipper, because 
he flips over ESPN and Much 
Music, but stops at Campus 
Channel 4 for five minutes to 
see what movie is coming on at 
3 p.m. two days from now. 

Then there is the constant 
flipper. He goes in five-minute 
stretches without stopping for 
anything. Whether he has ADD 
or just has really good eyes, you 
sit there without recognizing 
one thing on the TV in the past 
34 channels. 

There are good flippers, 
too. The people who know 
when to turn it down when no 
one is really watching, or to flip 
when someone brings up the lat- 
est WNBA games. This guy 
never seems to make a mistake. 

There are ways to combat 


quest. 
All performances are free 
and open to the public. 





Free and ‘open to publ 





the bad flipper, though. Brute 
force is out of the question. It 
was your fault for letting the 
remote even go within five feet 
of the bad flipper. 

I’ve found the best offense — 
is constant pestering from many 
directions. There is safety in 


‘numbers, and the insecurity that 


goes along with having the 
remote is only compounded by 
people telling you that Brooks 
& Dunn sucks, so get it off of 
CMT fast. 

At my house, we have a 10 
second rule. If someone leaves 
it on a bad channel for more 
than 10 seconds, then he loses 
all remote privileges for the 
night. That way, if you do get 
stuck with an out-of-the-closet 
“Full House” fan, you will only 
be stuck with 10 seconds of the 
crazy antics of Bob Saget and 
Candace Cameron. 

These are problems that 
plague the St. Michael’s com- 
munity, but knowing that hitting 
the pound sign will get you out 
of a bad message, or that you 
don’t have to watch Urkel if you 
don’t have the remote, you 
won't be a victim of one of our 
college’s worst problems. 





silt 
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It’s the little things that matter 





Josh Cook 
Guest Columnist 


1 really wanted to write 
about the most mundane topic I 
could think of this week. I really 
wanted to choose a topic that 
could show that current events 
aren’t the only topics for discus- 
sion. 

I wanted to show that some- 
times the most mundane, com- 
monplace attitudes are the ones 
that need to be discussed the 
most. And then Congress almost 
unanimously passed the “USA 
Patriot” bill, more generally 
known as the anti-terrorism bill. 

In a few loaded words, the 
bill is undemocratic, unconstitu- 
tional and un-American. It does 
everything the U.S. government 
claims it is fighting against in this 
“War on Terrorism.” 

The definition of “terrorism” 
outlined in the bill is so broad 
that just about any open dissent, 
_with or without violent inten- 
tions, whether or not Americans 
could be hurt or killed, could be 
considered terrorism, and be pun- 
ished. Furthermore, it places the 
burden of proof on those accused. 
They have to prove that their 
actions are not “terrorist” actions, 
not the other way around, the 
constitutionally defined way. 

The “USA Patriot” bill rep- 
resents about the worst-case sce- 
nario for those afraid that the ter- 
rorist attacks would prompt the 
government to restrict civil 
rights. ; 

And you know what might 
be the most frightening aspect 
about this bill, a bill on the way 
around, not the constitution, that 
could essentially make it illegal 
to say bad things about the gov- 
ernment? Most people won’t be 
affected by it. 

Most Americans don’t say 
bad things about the government. 
Most Americans don’t say bad 
things about America. Most 
Americans don’t doubt that free- 
dom is what they think it is and 
that democracy is what they think 
it is, that American is what they 
think it is, that the government is 
what they think it is. 

Most Americans believe, 
without ever putting it into 
words, that America is the right 
way, that American democracy is 
- Democracy, even if they disagree 
with certain policies or proce- 
dures. 

This is not a shocking reve- 
lation. This is a very mundane, 
everyday, average, practically 
invisible attitude. But this atti- 
tude is what allows congressmen 
to pass a law that clearly violates 


I don’t see how we 
can learn from any 
major event if we 
don’t take the time 
to discuss the 
boring, mundane 
aspects of it. 


our rights to free speech and free 
association. It allows the media 
to downplay the important impli- 
cations of such a bill being 
passed. 

It allows average Americans 
to be OK with a law that might 
put law-abiding citizens in jail. It 
is this overall assumption, this 
general belief, this mundane ide- 
ology that creates a “War on 
Terrorism” and that allows for the 
passage of the “USA Patriot bill.” 

I said at the beginning of this 
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column that I couldn’t talk about 
a mundane issue because a cur- 
rent event took precedence, but 
now that I’m nearing the end of 
this column, I can’t see how we 
can talk about current events 
without discussing the everyday 
attitudes and assumptions that 
created the current, important 
events. 

Furthermore, I don’t see how 
we can learn from any major 
event if we don’t take the time to 
discuss the boring, mundane 
aspects of it. 

The “USA Patriot” bill is 
bad. The attitude that America is 
the right way is worse, and that 
mundane, everyday, untimely, 
inappropriate news topic is by far 
the most important part of this 
timely, exciting and current 
event. 





Have you seen news happening on campus? 
Let us know — e-mail us at defender@smcvt.edu 


or give us a call at 654-2421. 
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ni y Spaghetti Linguine Pasta Salad Beverages 
” Small- 3.95 Large - 5.50 Shells Antipasto Tuna Macaroni Said Soda, Milk, Chocolate Milk, Coffee, mt 
Mu Meatball Chicken Parmesan Penne Tossed Salad Cottage Cheese Tea, Ice Tea, Lemonade .......sssscseeunsceessnnste 1.00 | 
Fa Hot Sausage Eggplant Parmesan» Ravioli — . Coleslaw. sakrench Fries Small Bottled Drinks ....-ccwsenssemmnense 1.25 
j Anthony's Cheese Steak Veal Parmesan (meat or cheese) Potato Salad TSE HOY SOI doses asus? esgenccnpctantedsbernn 1.50 
Lm All dinners served wibread & butter PL TROR SORIA iia ig ty cassmnstisaceaicdtnarcostanuraonsneoine® eNO 
& ' 
t ’ x 
" Anthony's Large Party Trays (Piease order ahead) s 
LJ Appx. per Appx. per Apps Da ig 
r) person person cencn Py 
a Meat Lasagna.... fanisgcteircrsrctteeieaincd WIAD) God... MAanICOt ossed Salad wiitalian Dressing... 2495 1.25 My 
Vegetarian Lasagna w/Tomato Sauce ..... 29.95 2,50 ati Salad wi/{talian Dressing nena 1.49 | 
(spinach, mushrooms, OliVeS-.... eee 39.95 3.33 MALIVEOUOGLICE ZAG. uescscs cgomartuscas, bear soe 34.95 2.90 Coleslaw (10 Ibs}... Sitereosteseabetiavensl sea GG. | 1.20 ag 
I Spaghetti, Shells or Penne Eggplant w/TOMAata SAUCe ....escessersnessenere 32.95 2.75 Potato Salad (10 ibs.) Vicsuunsed - 24.95 1.25 ig 
Pam w/Tomato Sauce secssssccssacsensressserinente 24.95 2.00 Meatballs {12}, Sausages {12} ...... 12.00 Tuna Macaroni Salad (10 105.) .sscssrscreeses 24.95 1.25 
a w/Meat Sauce .. Rc . 29,95 2.50 Meatballs (24), Sausages (24) ......ccscccrae 23.00 Pasta Salad (10 105.) w.ccccsscseue 24.95 1.25 ! 
8 Meat or Cheese Ravioli : Loaf of Garlic Bread ... me Se OS Trays of salad serve approximately 20 peopie e 
wiTomato Sauce .. ,oee, BaO eOO Each tray serves approxi imately i 2 people. 
Ps seer : — 
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s Carry- -out Only 


Exp. Jan. 1, 2002 
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Trays come with bread, cheese, forks, knives, plates and napkins if needed. 
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| Phone 878-4770 ¢ Fax 878-0111 
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Calendar 





of Free 


Horoscopes : salsa/meringue 


dance workshop, 7 


hy Conk: Caste Wednesday <8 pm. Dance to 
S aul, 


St. Michael’s Theater : i 
Virgo (Aug. 23- Sept. 22) When things go IT p:m. Alliot 





: ; Department presents Arcadia, a —_ al. For more 
iy bad a friend will call you to help them. play by Tom Stoppard. Directed information call 
} Cf Hopefully you will help the situation and by Kirk Everist: 8 p.m. Free. Sherry Paclifiaed ad 
i not make it worse. Generally when you are Seats chmaVanahlaemea first 654-2577 
part of a situation you are a good influ- come, first-served basis. 
Shs McCarthy Arts Center. Arcadia, see Nov. 
7 for more details. 
| Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23) Make every The Birds, a play by 
moment count in your life. Throw a big Aristophanes. UVM’s Royall The Birds, see 
w ed party and don't be picky about the gust list. Tyler Theatre, Burlington, 7:30 Nov 7 for more | 
iy Ly Every new person that shows up equals a DE Tickets are $11. For more details. Tickets are —_ Rahzel, the Godfather of Noyze, will be 
; friend that can be made. information call 656-2094. $12.50 performing at Higher Ground on Monday, 
Nov 10. See the calender for more details. 
Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21) Just because R l 0 
everyone is criticizing you it doesn't mean Vv 


that you can't shine and do your best work. 


Smile and use your determination to show an h LIES day S aturday This Week’s 


them that they are wrong. 








Arcadia, see Nov. 7 for details. | Areadia, see Nov. 7 for more Movies Are... 
details. 
Jewish Cantorial Music and All times a.m. and p.m. 
Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) You have Gregorian Chant featuring The Birds, see Nov. 7 for more : 
something that is desired by others. Just Vermont Gregorian Chant details. Tickets are $12.50. “The Talented Mr. Ripley”: 
beware that not everyone around you right Schola on Thursday, at 7:30 Mon/Fri, 12:00; Tue/Sat, 
now has true intentions. Try to weed p.m. in the Saint Michael’s | 4 shat ee 6:00; 
i i i urs, 9: 
through who a friend and who is a parasite. College Chapel. Z; dye eeaarie 
ae Mon/Fri, 3:00; Tue/Sat, 
Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) It seems like The Birds, see Nov. 7 for details. M On da V 6:00; Wed/Sun, 9:00; 
DON OE OU ON ene koe Rahzel, DJ Biss Arsonists pa sae Returns’: 
eo te ee ani Swollen Members peform> |, Mon/# 9:00 e/a, 
better. Your friends will return to you soon- ing at Higher Ground. Tickets Erb as Wecioteee r 
Bh nig $20 in advance and $22 da Thurs 6:00 Bis ae os 
"er then you know. } ll da } = ”. “Rocky IV”: Mon/Fri, 6:00; | 
Ses y of the show. Doors open at 9 Pade pee 
| é a p.m. 18+. Call 654-8888 for ; Te/Sat, S007 eee 
Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb..18) You may. bea | {Fiesta Tropical! Featuring mace in fGEntatian a ; Turse “Sec 
little behind right now but with a lot of Grupo Sabor from 8-10 p.m. 12S ee ——— 


determination and by cutting a few corners 
you will soon be at the front of the pack. 
Don't let other squash you as they try to get 
ahead too. 





Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20) If you are not 
comfortable in the situation that you are in, 
speak up now for it will only get worse. 
The sooner you can change things that 
happier everyone will be. 


Aries (March 21-April 19) You know an 
important secret but you aren't about to 
tell, no matter how hard people try to get it 
out of you. Stand tall and be afraid of no 
one. 





Taurus (April 20-May 20) You've 
reached a fork in the road, and you and a 
é : friend must go your separate ways. 
bie Unfortunately it may not be a happy sepa- 
ta ration. Swallow a little pride and try to 
keep things civil. a sl f 


ms, Gemini (sy 21sInae a Naar es : Wahooooo, Yipeceee, Yeaaaaahhhhh” 
! ee things that will constantly make you ques- bd ¢ 
Re WE” tenant ah youre mise just $299 until November 19. 


Save $200 by getting your Sugarbush College Season's Pass before November 19. 
Cancer (June 22-July 22) In a few days 


Thanks to the new owners of Sugarbush you now 
2, the stars will smile at you. Prepare for Sugarbush College Pass have plenty of time left to save big on your 
: something truly wonderful. The more Sugarbush season pass. We've extended the 


y PEAK $ $ i i 
es openly you accept things the more you will RATE -4$99- NOW 299 savings deadline until November: 19th. "Now; not 


is only does Sugarbush give you some of the East's 
receive in return. 


TRAILS "1 bes} skiing and riding, we're also giving you more 
5 time lo save) 
TOTAL LiFTs 18 
2 Leo (July 23-Aug. 22) Be careful having a i 7 77 SuUGA R BUSH 
AOD everything you want can go to your head. ERRAIN PARKS 2 
‘S. Sometimes your self-confidence can .be HALFPIPES 2 Pause Naw: : 
eH , ; 
mete mistaken as being stuck up. Don't forget to ToTAt VERTICAL RISE 2650 Fr It’s sweeter up here. 
12] show people that you are a caring person. 





Order your poss at 1,800.53.SUGAR or purchase online at www.sugarbush.com 
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Photo courtesy of Spencer Powlison 
Freshman Spencer Powlison finishes ninth at The Orchard Assault. 


Cycling Club finishes 
fall season strong 
Five-member team expects 
more particpation in spring 


By Brandon Gorringe 
Staff Writer 


~ St. Michael’s College Cy- 
cling Club members competed 
this season in two mountain bike 
races, Rally in the Valley, hosted 
by UVM at Bolton Valley Resort 
on Sept. 22, and The Orchard 
Assault, hosted by UMass- 
Amherst on Oct. 21. 

At Rally in the Valley, fresh- 
man Spencer Powlison placed 
ninth in the B division, followed 
by freshman Kristian Giessler in 
14th. Junior Jamie Sorochak, 
also a member of the Alpine ski 
team, finished 33rd. 

On the women’s side, junior 
Laura McLane placed third in the 
B division. 

Leading the men at The 
Orchard Assault were Powlison 
and freshman Matthew Mollo, 
who finished ninth and 10th 
respectively in the B division. 
McLane, the club’s only female 
member, rode to an impressive 
third-place finish in the B divi- 
sion. 

The SMC Cycling Club is a 
member of the Eastern Collegiate 
Cycling Conference, which any 
college cycling club may join. 

Powlison said he prefers the 
collegiate racing community over 
other local races because of its 
promotion as a grassroots organi- 
zation. Cyclists compete in one 
of four divisions: A, B, C or D, 
based upon their skill level. The 
two disciplines, road and moun- 
tain, are held each spring and fall 


by the ECCC at different Col- 
leges’ home courses. 

During the past two years, 
club members Adam Thomas, a 
junior, and Matthew Katz, Class 
of ‘01, have pressed for club 
recognition, which was granted 
by the Student Association last 
year. 

This year the club is organ- 
ized by Mollo and Powlison. 
They have high expectations for 
growth, especially for the spring 
2002 collegiate road racing 
series. 

“In the fall it’s more laid 
back,” Powlison said. “We will 


‘be more focused on the spring.” 


Mallo said the club wants to 
reach the ECCC Road Champ- 
ionships in May. For these 
cyclists, the season consists of an 
arduous nine months, beginning 
in early February with road train- 
ing, to the end of mountain-bike 
season in late October. 

Mollo and Powlison have a 
private cycling coach who will 
work with them to establish fit- 
ness plans into next spring. Both 
plan to compete for the St. 
Michael’s Nordic Ski Team this 
winter, while Sorochak enters his 
third season on the Alpine ski 
team. 

Participation is rising slowly 
for the cycling club. The five 
members are looking to build up 
competitive numbers for the 
ECCC road series in the spring. 

“Drawing from a small com- 
munity such as St. Michael’s, it’s 


hard to find these types of peo- 
: : oe 
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Hesler inducted to UNH Hall 


Field hockey and lacrosse coach honored 


By Tom Paradis 
Staff Writer 


The University of New 
Hampshire announced the 
induction of St. Michael’s 
Carla Hesler to its athletic hall 
of fame. 

Hesler, head coach of 
women’s lacrosse and field 
hockey, will be one of eight 
inductees ‘to the Wildcat 
Athletic Hall of Fame at its 
annual banquet Nov. 17 for 
her outstanding play and 
achievements in field hockey 
and lacrosse. 

“Carla is a seasoned play- 
er and coach that we knew 
would bring a lot to the pro- 
gram,” St. Michael’s Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz said. 

Hesler graduated from 
UNH in 1982 with 24 goals 
and 15 assists, for a total of 63 
points in her college field 
hockey career, finishing on 
UNH’s top-10 all-time scoring 
list. 

“She knows. everything 
about the game,” senior co- 
captain Angela Potts said. 
“She made the program into a 
very respected program. She 
really reshaped it.” 

Hesler. set school records 
for goals in a game (5) and 
points ina game (11). She was 
nominated to the All-America 
First Team in both 1980 and 
1981. In 1979 and 1981 
Hesler was a member of the 
United States National Field 
Hockey Squad. In 1979 she 

' was selected as an alternate to 
the U.S. Field Hockey Elite 
Squad. 


ple,” Powlison said. 

Thomas plans to rejoin the 
cycling team when he returns 
next semester. Thomas and a 
friend finished an unsupported, 
round-trip, cross-country road 
ride in September. Junior 
Damon Parke, a top finisher for 
the cycling club for the past two 
years, is studying abroad and 
training in France this year. 

While the club reconciles 
with winter, many eagerly wait 
for early spring to begin to ride 
their bikes again’ in preparation 
for the road season. 


St & OE I< = = 
COeCeLLEGE Reo 


GALACTIC 
LIGHT SHOW 


© 2t~ 245 Lower Mount 


Carla Hesler 


In 1980 and 1981 she was 
a member of the Under-21 
team. Hesler also excelled at 
lacrosse at UNH. She helped 
lead the team to the National 
Collegiate Tournament 
Championship in 1979, and in 
1980 was named a New 
England Collegiate All-Star. 

After graduation, Hesler 
started as an assistant field 
hockey coach and interim head 
coach of lacrosse at Old 
Dominion, in Norfolk, Va., 
assisting both disciplines at 
Boston’s Northeastern 
University a year later. From 


there she went to Boston™ 


College to be an assistant 
coach under a former col- 
league from Old Dominion. 

“Tt was pretty well known 
that she had coached at a lot of 
successful programs and stood 
out as an athlete at UNH,” sen- 
ior field hockey co-captain 
Meghan Scalley said. 

In 1985 she became the 
head coach of Colgate 





University’s field hockey and 
lacrosse teams, where she 
stayed four years. 

“It was a good first coach- 
ing job experience,” Hesler 
said. 

After Colgate, Hesler 
coached at Yale for four 
years, and took two years to 
coach the USA Under-21] 
National Team at the World 
Cup in Korea before coming 
to coach at St. Michael’s. 
She brings 17 years of 
Division I experience and a 
long list of credentials. 

“Living up here is some- 
thing that I knew I wanted to 
do, and I heard there was a 

position at St. Michael’s,” 
Hesler said. 

She is in her third year as 
field hockey coach, and her 
second as lacrosse coach. 

“The team trusts her 
coaching style,” Scalley said. 
“She has great knowledge on 
how to shut down other teams’ 
strengths.” 

In Hesler’s three years as 
coach, the field hockey team 
boasts a 39-15 record. Hesler 
is 138-124-8 in her field hock- 
ey coaching career, bringing 
the Lady Knights to the NCAA 
Division _ II Tournament 
Champ-ionship twice. Her 
career record as a lacrosse 
head coach is 39-32. 

“Carla has been a critical 
piece both in recruitment and 
the coaching aspect,” Knortz 
said. “She brings a nice blend 
of interpersonal skills and 
motivational techniques, 
bringing out the best in ath- 
letes.” 


Every time a company makes a product, they also make poflution. Every time you 
make a purchase, you could reduce some of that poliution, "Cause when you buy 
durable and reusable producis to use & home, there’s less to throw away. And 
fess to replace. For a free shopping guide, please call 1-800-2-RECYCLE, 


BUY SMART. 
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Women’s ice hockey begins first year in ECAC 


Second-year varsity program joins Division III in first non-independent season 


By Jay London 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
ice hockey team has begun prac- 
ticing for its second full varsity 
season, its first as members of 
ECAC Division III. 

After posting a 3-11 record 
last year as _ independents, 
coaches and players anticipate 
significant progress in the 2001- 
2002 winter season. 

“The new players will help 
the returning players,’ Brown 


said. “We're now a stronger 
team skill-wise and _talent- 
wise.” 


Chris Donovan coaches the 
Lady Knights with assistant 
coaches Adam Braun, a senior, 
and Diana Leahy. The team has 
17 players — one senior, five jun- 
iors, three sophomores and eight 
freshmen. 

The team is led by junior co- 
captains Megan Dukette and 
Sarah Brown. 

Donovan is very optimistic 
about the upcoming season. 

“The talent level is better, 
and the team is more cohesive 
than last year,” Donovan said. 
“We'll win some games.” 

The decision to move to the 
ECAC was an easy one, Donovan 
said. As independents, teams are 









Photo by Robert LaRoche 


The St. Michael’s women’s hockey team skates during a tryout at South Burlington’s Cairns Arena on Nov. 1. 


forced to fill a 21-game schedule 
themselves. 

“T think the new league will 
be a challenge,” sophomore 
Lauren Hurley said, “but I think 
this is a challenge we are more 
than up to.” 

As members of the ECAC, 
the league schedules 18 games, 
leaving the school with only 


three to fill on their own. 

“T think we’re ready for the 
new league,” Brown said. “I’m 
very excited.” 

Along with the new league 
comes more demanding competi- 
tion. St. Michael’s faces oppo- 
nents such as Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Sacred Heart 
University, Salve Regina and 


Swimming and Diving season begins for Knights 
Team loses five to graduation; freshman class strong 


By Mike Keltner 
Staff Writer 


After last year’s successful sea- 
son, the Purple Knights swim 
team is ready for another run at a 
championship. 

“It should be a good year,” said 
head coach Jim Donoghue. “We 
only graduated one male and four 
females, and picked up some 
quality first-years.” 

Seniors Erik Brandl, Joseph 
O’Leary and Adam Overlock are 
four-year members who will pro- 
vide the men’s team with leader- 
ship. Sophomores Kevin Cirka, 
the reigning New England 50- 
yard champion, and Mark 
Kolonoski are expected to be the 
backbone of this team. 

“We're stronger than last year, 
with a lot of strong swimmers,” 
Kolonoski said. “We’re in better 
shape than last year, and I think 
we have a good chance at win- 
ning them all.” 

On the women’s team, Karen 
Matulionis is the lone senior who 
is looking to lead the young team. 
The women’s team hopes to see a 
considerable impact from sopho- 
more Cassie Littlefield, who was 
the New England Champion in 
the 50-, 100- and 200-yard 
Championship. Donoghue said 
he has his fingers crossed about 
Littlefield, who suffered a knee- 
ligament injury last week. 

“I tore my ACL, but the doctor 
says I can still swim,” Littlefield 
said. Littlefield’ also said’ the 


women’s team is stronger ‘than 


last year, and that Bentley will be 
its toughest opponent. 

“I think we'll have an excellent 
season,” Littlefield said. “We 
should do better in the New 
Englands.” 

The men’s and women’s diving 
teams are working very hard this 
year, and some of the divers 
should qualify for the New 
England Championship, Dono- 
van said. 

“The toughest dual meets this 
year are expected to be against 
Bentley College and Keene 
State,” he said. 

He feels confident the teams will 
do well in the New Englands, 
coming off of two fourth-place 
finishes last year for the men and 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Freshman Kris Baran dives at the UMass-Dartmouth meet on Nov 3. 


women. 

Donoghue says his teams will do 
well in the state tournament. 

“I feel confident that the teams 
can compete with Vermont, as 
well as Middlebury.” he said. 
Last year, the men’s and 
women’s teams took third-place 
finishes in the Vermont state 
meet. 

“There is a lot of pressure on the 
first-years on how the team will 
do,” Donoghue said. “All in all, 
I feel pretty positive about St. 
Michael’s swim team this year.” 


Holy Cross. 

“We might not win every 
game, but we are definitely on a 
similar level as all of the teams,” 
Hurley said. 

-The players all agree they 
are greatly improved with the 
addition of the eight first-year 
students. 

“Some of the new players 


; 


are more experienced than some 
of the returners,” Hurley said. 
“We have a really strong group 
of freshman.” 

“The older players have 
made the first-year players very 
welcome,” Donovan said. “The 
cohesiveness between the two 
has been very successful.” 

With the program still in its 
infancy, Donovan sees only 
advancement in the years ahead. 

“A new program always 
takes a few years of building,” 
he said. “Progress is what ’'m 
looking for.” 

Donovan urged the fans to 
come watch the games, which 
are played at South Burlington’s 
Cairns Arena. 

“We would love the student 
body to come out and support 
the team,” Donovan said. 

The Lady nights play eight 
home games this year, beginning 
Dec. 1 against Rochester 
Institute of Technology and on 

Dec. 2 when St. Michael’s will 
host Union College. 

Regardless of a new league 
or new schedule, Donovan said 
the season is up to the players. 

“We have eight first-year 
players and good returners,” 
Donovan said. “They know what 
they can do.” 


Ghakiy Toya 


Go Knights 
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Athlete of the Week: 


Senior 
English and secondary 
education double major 
Field hockey 


Home: Philmont, N.Y. 
_ High school: Taconic 
Hills High School. 
_ Started playing: I start- 
ed playing field hockey ir in 
seventh grade. 
Why SMC? Because it 
was a small school, I 
iid pursue a lot of my 
interests, and they gave _ 
me a good financial aid 








n rth is our depth and 
how we work together. 





Best SMC game: Our 
first game against Bentley 
this year. I was in the 
zone. 

In her free time: I sing 
in the a cappella group at 
St. Michael’s and I like to 


Angela Potts 


dance at Rasputin’s. 

The best thing about 
SMC: The people here 
are down to earth and the 
priests swear. 

After graduation: I’m 
probably going to volun- 
teer for a few years before 
I get a teaching job. 
Reflection on this sea- 
son: It was an ideal sea- 
son. I really couldn’t have 
asked for a better team. 
Favorite music: Hip hop. 
Favorite movie: 
“Disappearing Acts.” 
Favorite TV show: 
Price is Right.” . 
Favorite pro athlete: 
Allen Iverson. 


“The 





Field hockey reaches nationals 
Bentley eliminates SMC in both tournaments 


By Robert LaRoche 
Photo Editor 


A promising season ended 
__ abruptly for the St. Michael’s 


Be hockey team when top-. 


Bentley College won 1-0 
in the NCAA Division II nation- 
al semifinals on Nov. 2. 

The lone goal of the game 
came early, when Bentley senior 
Alicia Cabrera scored off of a 
feed from teammate Kristyn 
Bates in the ninth minute. 

“(Bates) had a lot of speed, 
and the defense was recovering,” 
senior co-captain Angela Potts 
said. “They caught us out of 

position.” 

The Falcons put four shots 
on net in the first half, while the 
Lady Knights had zero. 

St. Michael’s changed the 
pace of the game when the sec- 
ond half began, putting eight 
shots on goal against Bentley 
after intermission. All eight 
shots were turned away. St. 
Michael’s outshot Bentley 8-6, 
and also had the advantage in 
penalty corners, 10-4. 

Senior goalkeeper Meghan 
Scalley shut down the Bentley 
offense for the final 61 minutes 
of the match, making four saves 
for St. Michael’s. 

“We outplayed them the 
whole game,” Scalley said. “We 
just weren’t able to capitalize.” 

Bentley went on to win its 
first national championship, 
defeating East Stroudsburg 4-2 in 
the NCAA Division II national 
championship game. 

Prior to the NCAA tourna- 
ment, No. 2-seeded St. Michael’s 
defeated No. 3 Stonehill in a 1-0 
overtime victory in the NE-10 
tournament on Oct. 27, earning 
them a berth into the NE-10 
Championship against Bentley 
for the second straight year. 

Junior Kari Surace, who led 


the team in scoring with 27 
points this season, scored off a 
feed from senior Colleen 
FitzGerald two minutes into the 
overtime period, giving the Lady 
Knights the dramatic victory. 

Bentley defeated St. 
Michael’s 4-0 in the NE-10 
Championships on Oct. 28, the 
most goals given up in a game by 
the Lady Knights this season. 

The win was the sixth con- 
secutive conference champi- 
onship for the Falcons. 

“T think we allowed them to 
execute their game plan, and we 
weren’t able to shut them down,” 
Scalley said. 

The Falcons dominated for 
most of the match, outshooting 
the Lady Knights 28-4 and taking 
the edge in penalty corners, 14-2. 

“We were shut down,” Potts 
said. “We couldn’t generate any 
offense, therefore, in transition 
we would make a bad pass, and 
they would come right back at us. 
They really stripped us of our 
character.” 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Senior goalie Meghan Scalley practicing before the NE-10 Tournament. 


St. Michael’s finished the 
season at 14-6 overall and 9-1 in 
the NE-10, including a 10-game 
winning streak to end the regular 
season. 

A number of St. Michael’s 
women took home conference 
awards this season. Scalley was 
named NE-10 Goalkeeper of the 
Year for the second consecutive 
year and made the ALI- 
Conference first team. 

Potts was named NE-10 
Defensive Player of the Year for 
the second year in a row, and 
joined Scalley on the All- 
Conference first team. 

Surace, FitzGerald and soph- 
omore Jenn Gray were each 
named to the All-Conference sec- 
ond team for the Lady Knights. 

“One of my fears was that 
we'd go down to the NCAA tour- 
nament and get killed,” Potts 
said. “Our team showed that we 
could play with the best team in 
the nation. I’m proud of what 
came out of the season.” 


' Jead’ after five games. 
the first time in World Series his-- 





Arizona accomplishes 


the impossible in style 
D-Backs defeat Yanks in seven 





By Mike Wollschlager 
Sports Editor 


The Arizona Diamondbacks 
beat the World Champion New 
York Yankees in seven games in 
this year’s World Series. 

In just their fourth season of 
existence, Arizona knocked off 
the most storied franchise in the 
history of professional sports. 

It didn’t matter that the 
Yanks have won 26 World 
Championships. It didn’t matter 
that New York held a 3-2 series 
And for 


tory, it didn’t matter that Mariano 
Rivera was the pitcher in the bot- 
tom of the ninth in Game 7. 

Rivera blew his first save in 
nine World Series appearances 
and possibly a chance at the 
MVP. Tony Womack drove in 
the tying run and after Craig 
Counsell was hit by a pitch, Luis 
Gonzalez drove home the final 
run of the 2001 season. 

This series was unlike any 
other for many reasons. For one, 
there has never been a champi- 
onship meeting between two 
teams with such different histo- 
ries. It also showcased two 
blowouts, one shutout and four 
one-run games. 

Arizona won four games by 
a combined total of 26 runs. The 
Yanks won three games by a 
combined total of three runs. I 
think it might be safe to say the 
Diamondbacks were the superior 
team, but it was one of the most 
exciting World Series ever. 

When it looked like the 


‘Diamondbacks were poised to 


take a 3-0 lead on the defending 
champs, Scott Brosius delivered 
the go-ahead broken-bat base hit 
and Roger Clemens and Rivera 
did the rest in shutting down the 
Diamondbacks’ offense. 

And then the miracles 
began. When New York was 
down to its last out in Game 4, 
Tino Martinez came through 
with one of the biggest clutch 
home runs in postseason history 
to force extra innings. 

Derek Jeter then stepped to 
the plate with two outs in the bot- 
tom of the 10th and lifted the 
series-tying home run over the 
right field fence. 

And if that wasn’t enough to 


make people start talking about 
the “best series ever,” Scott 
Brosius hit a two-out two-run 
homer off of Byung-Hyun Kim. 
Kim was the pitcher who yielded 
the long ball to Martinez the 
night before, in’ the same sce- 
nario, with the same result. 

So the stage was set. The 
Bombers packed up and flew to 
Arizona looking to clinch the 
series in six games. What they 
got instead was a severe beating 
in every sense of the word. 

The Yankees allowed a 
World Series record 22 hits in a 
13-run loss that was, at best, 
comical, and at worst, embaras- 
ing. 

The storybook was full, it 
just needed a proper ending. 
Sometimes that’s just too much 
to ask. 

Letdowns are a major part of 
the sports world. Remember 'the 
Dan and Dave commercials? 
How ‘soon did you turn off the 
TV during the Giants and Ravens 
in last year’s. Super .Bowl? 
Maybe you were one of the peo- 
ple who tuned into the race for 
fastest man in the world when 
Michael Johnson pulled up lame. 

I was a little worried that 
this year’s World Series would 
follow suit. Not a chance. 

The Yankees and Diamond- 
backs played an exciting and 
nail-biting Game 7, with Arizona 
coming back in the bottom of the 
ninth to win it all. 

One of my buddies who I 
was watching the game with (a 
die hard Red Sox fan) said he felt 
sorry for New York. 

This wasn’t a typical World 
Series. But don’t expect to see 
these two teams begin a Lakers- 
Celtics type rivalry. 

Paul O'Neill has retired. 
Chuck Knoblauch should retire. 
Roger Clemens will soon be 40. 
El Duque, Major League 
Baseball’s version of Danny 
Almonte, might be 40 already. 

Brosius doesn’t have much 
left and Tino may have played 
his last game in pinstripes. 
Game 5 might even have been 
manager Joe Torre’s last game in 
the home dugout at the Stadium. 

The Yanks have gradually 
declined the past few years, even 
though still winning titles, they 
became less and less dominant. 

And now everyone in base- 
ball knows they can lose the big 
game. What the future holds is 
unknown, but there are three 
things that we do know. 

The Yankees can be beat. 
The Red Sox still can’t win. And 
the Mets can’t get on national TV 


unless they’re playing the Red — 


Sox or Yankees. 


14 
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Scoreboard 


Women’s Soccer 
(10-9, 6-8 NE-10) 

10/25 SMC 1, 

Green Mountain College 0 
10/27 Stonehill 3, 

SMC 1 

10/30 Franklin Pierce 4, 
SMC 0 


Men’s Soccer 
(7-11, 4-9 NE-10) 
10/20 SMC 2, 
Stonehill 0 

10/23 SMC 4, 
Johnson State 0 
10/27 Southern 
Connecticut State 3, 
SMC 1 


Field Hockey 
(14-5, 10-2 NE-10) 
10/27 SMC 1, 
Stonehill 0 

10/28 Bentley 4, 
SMC 0 

11/2 Bentley 1, 
SMC. 0 


Women’s Tennis 
(13-1, 12-0 NE-10) 
10/20 SMC 9, 

Le Moyne 0 

10/24 SMC 5, 
Bryant 1 

10/27 Bentley 5, 
SMC 0 


Cross Country 

10/21 Northeast-10 
Championship 

Men and women 7th/13 
11/3 NCAA East Regional 


Volleyball 

(3-24, 0-15 NE-10) 
11/3 Bryant 3, 
SMC 0 

Stonehill 3, 

SMC 2 


11/10-11 Northeast-10 
Tournament at Bentley 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 
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Sports 


Men’s basketball team confident underdog 
Top three lost to graduation but squad looks for title repeat 


By Alex Abrami 
Staff Writer 


For the coaches and players 
on the St. Michael’s basketball 
team, last season was amazing. 
senior tri-captains Todd Roberts, 
Mark Pater and Brian Miles led 
the squad to the best season in 
school history. 

They won 27 games and cap- 
tured the Northeast-10 
Conference Championship along 
the way. Going into the NCAA 
Division II tournament, the 
Knights were ranked third in the 
nation. 

After defeating UMass- 
Lowell 80-69 in the regional 
semifinals, the Knights lost to 
undefeated and No. 1-ranked 
Adelphi College, 78-64, in the 
regional championship. 

The Purple Knights lost one 
of the best trios in school history, 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Senior co-captain Tunde Adekola 
makes a pass against Carleton. 


Women’s tennis 

The women’s tennis team set 
a school record for wins this sea- 
son, compiling a 13-1 record and 
going undefeated in _ the 
Northeast-10 regular season. The 
Lady Knights lost to Bentley 5-0 
in the NE-10 Semifinals. 

Steve LaTulippe was named 
Northeast-10 Coach of the Year 
after completing his fourth 
straight season with at least 10 
wins. 

Senior Christy Bolduc was 
the winner of the Sportsmanship 
Award and Shannon Bergin was 
named Freshman of the Year. 

Senior Kate Harrison 
became St. Michael’s all-time 
leader in wins with 81 at the Oct. 
17 match against Bentley. 

The team will graduate 
Harrison, Bolduc, Kristen Culgin 
and Rebecca Bayer. Returning 
for next season will be Bergin, 
sophomore Courtney Murphy, 
and freshmen Sunny Timbo and 
Christine DeMichele. 


but second-year assistant coach 
Bernie Cieplicki predicts the 
team will improve as the season 
moves along. 

“We have to get our feet wet 
and adapt together as a team,” 
Cieplicki said. “The guys are 
going to have to learn their roles, 
but we are off to a great start.” 

The loss will be even greater 
than first thought. The college 
suspended junior guard and 
returning top scorer Jared 
Chandler on Nov. 2 for unspeci- 
fied disciplinary reasons. He is 
no longer eligible to play this 
season, barring a_ successful 
appeal. 

Tom O’Shea is entering his 
fifth season as the Knights’ head 
coach. With the loss of Roberts, 
Pater and Miles to graduation, 
O’Shea says the door is open for 
a few players to make their mark. 

“Guys who didn’t play much 
last season, like Delbert Randall 
and Ben Smith, are going to see a 
lot of minutes this year,” O’Shea 
said. “The senior captains Tunde 
Adekola and Anthony Scott are 
going have to step up, and so far 
they have done a great job.” 

Sophomores Smith and 
Randall are looking at this season 
as a new beginning. 

“Tve seen a lot of good 
things out of practice,’ Smith 
said. “It's been intense. It’s a dif- 
ferent team this year, but the sen- 
iors are filling in well.” 

“This year, I think we will be 
more of an inside team and we'll 
go to the basket a lot more,” 
Randall said. 

While last year’s veterans 
gear up for the season, a couple 
of new faces have joined the 
team. 

Joe Krupinski is-a first-year 
assistant coach out of Worcester, 
Mass. Previously he has coached 
at Springfield College and 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

“T see great talent from these 
guys,” Krupinski said. “I’m just 
glad I got a chance to be a part of 
this school’s program. They have 
been one of the best in this con- 
ference for a long time.” 

The Knights also added three 
new players to the squad in fresh- 
men Eric Swiezynski, Kyle 
Dietrich and walk-on freshman 
Michael Buxton. 

Adekola says he thinks the 
freshmen will contribute this sea- 
son. 

“They are very mobile and 
eager to play,” he said. “They 
know the system.” 

Adekola said he believes this 
team is strong and quick and will 
work both the inside and outside 
game this season. However, he 
said he thinks some have written 


Fall Sports Review 


Field hockey 

The Lady Knights finished 
the regular season ranked eighth 
in the nation but were turned 
away by Bentley in both the 
Northeast-10 Tournament and the 
Division Il Tournament. 

Senior co-captain Meghan 
Scalley was a NE-10 All- 
Conference First Team selection 
and also won NE-10 Goalkeeper 
of the Year for the second season 
in a row, amassing a 14-6 record. 

Senior co-captain Angela 
Potts, also a First Team selection, 
was recognized for a second 
straight year as the Northeast-10 
Defensive Player of the Year. 

Senior Colleen FitzGerald, 
junior Kari Surace and sopho- 
more Jenn Gray were named to 
the All-Conference Second 
Team. 


Men’s soccer 

The Purple Knights’ men’s 
soccer team finished the season 
at 7-11 overall with a 4-9 NE-10 


record. 

The team closed out the sea- 
son strong with three consecutive 
shutout victories before dropping 
the last game of the season to 
Southern Connecticut State 
University, 3-1. 

Freshman Pablo Noguera 
finished the season with 14 
points and six goals. Junior Mike 
Nicosia was second in both cate- 
gories with 12 points and five 
goals. 

Sophomore Anthony Handy 
led the Purple Knights in goal 
with a 4-3 record, including two 
shutouts. 


Women’s soccer 

The women’s soccer team 
finished the season 10-9 overall 
with a 6-8 record in NE-10 com- 
petition. They lost to Franklin 
Pierce 4-0 at the NE-10 Play-In 
on Oct. 30. 

Sophomore Sara Pope led 
the team with 11 goals while 
sophomore Niki Pelletier was the 





Photo by Robert LaRoche 
Junior Will Witcher looks to make a move against a Carleton defender. 


off the Knights this season. 
“People are picking us as the 
underdogs, but that’s OK,” 
Adekola said. “The pressure is 
off and we are going to go out 
and try to get back to nationals.” 
___ The Purple Knights play _ 
UVM Nov. 8 in the second and 
final exhibition game before the 
season starts. St. Michael’s 
defeated Carleton University of © 


‘Canada, 84-74, on Nov. 3. 


Last season, the Knights 
defeated UVM, 85-80, to garner 
the state’s bragging rights. 

“It’s the biggest game of the 
year,” Adekola said. 

The game will be held at 7 
p.m. on Nov. 8 at the Patrick 
Gymnasium. 

The Knights’ first home 
game of the season is Noy. 25 
against Merrimack at 4 p.m. 


assist leader with seven. The two 


shared high-scoring honors with 
25 points a piece. 


Sophomore goalie Tara 


McCuin started 14 games and 


finished with a 6-8 record. 


Sophomore Abigail Lemanski 


was 4-1 in her five starts in goal. 


Cross country 


aA 


The men’s and women’s a 


cross country teams finished a 
successful season that saw four 


top-five finishes for both teams. 


Junior Rachel Russo led the 
women’s team, coming in with 
the lowest time of all the Lady 
Knights in each meet. Junior 
Courtney Kelley completed the 
one-two punch for St. Michael’s. 

Senior Ben Schersten and 
sophomore Drew Best were the 
top two finishers in each meet for 
the men’s team. 

The men’s team will lose six 
runners to graduation, while 
Heather McMorris is the lone: 
senior for the women. 


